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A DAY ON WEBSTER LAKE. 


By Mary A. Rowell. 


I,ike a pearl in the morning mist, 


An opal in the sunset’s glow, 


\ diamond in the noonday glare, 


A bit of heaven’s own blue below. 


HIS is Webster lake to one 
who loves its every nook and 
cove. To such, every rip- 





pling wave brings a sense of 
happiness. To those who have no 
such close communion with nature, 
it is still a beautiful sheet of crystal 
water fed by the equally lovely 
‘* Highland Lake’’ in East Andover, 
and by the many springs from our 
Granite hills. It was formerly known 
to the people near its shores as the 
‘‘Big pond’’ or the *‘ Upper pond”’ 
in distinction from the ‘‘ Mill’’ or 
‘‘ Blanchard’s pond.’’ A little later 
it was called, for some unknown rea- 
son, *‘ Chance pond,’’ and sometimes 
poetically ‘* Lake Como.”’ 

About the middle of the last cen- 
tury it was christened with more 
or less ceremony ‘‘ Webster lake.’’ 
Our townsman, Daniel Webster, is 
said to have been present when his 
name was given to the lake on which 
he spent so many restful days during 
his summer sojourn at “ Elms Farm.” 
Many now recall the picnics and 
chowder parties on the shores of this 
water when the stern-eyed states- 
man was a hospitable and genial 


host, and gray-haired men now re- 
late their experiences as boys in the 
company of one whom the world to- 
day honors. 

To some of us the lake is always 
attractive. We cannot choose its 
most pleasing aspect, whether it is 
the crystal purity of winter, the blue 
waters in the emerald setting of 
spring, the cool retreats in summer, 
or the gorgeous reflections when the 
surrounding hills have put on the 
brilliant dress of autumn. Each sea- 
son and each varying mood of nature 
gives it a peculiar charm. We love 
it in sunshine, and in a summer 
thunder shower it is a scene of gran- 
deur. 

The beauties connected with this 
lake and the possibility of summer 
homes within a short drive or spin of 
business, have been appreciated by 
many of the people of Franklin, with 
the result that quite a community of 
cottages has sprung up at the lower 
end of the lake, while on the other 
shores are scattered occasional camps. 
These resting places are generally 
very simple, but during the warm 
mouths are occupied by their owners, 
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and happy is he who has a friend to 
extend an invitation to rest there. 

To many of us it is an ideal, rest- 
ful place, still near enough home to 
allow us to be in touch with any 
demands of business or social life. 
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can see, far out in the lake, the line 
where the white sand gives place to 
The youngest children 
paddle the boats here without danger. 
They wade about perfectly fearless, 


deep water. 


and the daily plunge in this clear, 


Sunset on the 


There could never be found a safer 
place for children, for the clean, 
sandy bottom of the lake recedes so 
very gradually that no child could 
accidentally get beyond his depth. 
Even grown people find a long walk 
before them if they wish to swim; 
and to dive, it is necessary to charter 
boats. Standing on the shore one 


soft water is enjoyed by old and 
young alike. 

One of the attractive features of 
this lake to the followers of Isaak 
Walton is its excellent fishing. 
Many fine pickerel, black bass, 
and nice fry of perch reward the 
patient fisherman. The lake has 
been well stocked with salmon, but 
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naturally they, as yet, are generally fisher surprises us with his loud rat- 
caught in anticipation only. Early tle, although we were even then 
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morning finds the enthusiastic fisher- looking for him. Various warblers 
man out before a busy day in the and sparrows may be recognized by 
city, and many a cottager’s breakfast the ear tuned to distinguish these 
is left to greet the incoming neighbor vocalists. 
and ask the time-worn question, Not often is it vouchsafed to hear 
‘* What luck ?’’ the aérial or good-night song of the 
The days are delightful, but the oven bird, but floating lazily near 
evenings, especially during the full the shore in the twilight when nature 
moon, make one so glad that he is begins to be drowsy, we have been 
given a life on this earth. The sun fortunate enough to hear the oft-re- 
sets across the lake leaving a golden peated ‘‘teacher’’ transformed into 
path, and then all take to the boats, an indescribable wave of melody, 
for the peaceful floating on the placid mounting higher and higher until it 


| water gives one a feeling of restful- seemed to link earth to heaven, and 
ness unknown upon the shore. we felt that the song was that of an- 

The occasional dip of the oars pro- other world. During the song the 

{ duces crystal drops which flash like bird is seen above the tree-tops, and 


the cherished work of the lapidary. then he suddenly drops to her for 
They are nature’s jewels, and need whom he has thus burst forth into 
no setting. The sinking sun and this wonderful love song. To a bird- 
rising moon in turn receive admiring lover this is one of the ecstatic mo- 
homage. ments of life. 

While there is a peaceful stillness, After these all gradually cease we 
yet every sound is distinctly audible, hear far on into the night the boom- 
and nature seems to speak with a ing of the night hawk and the re- 
thousand tongues. This isa contra- iterated lament of ‘‘ whip-poor-will.’’ 
diction peculiarly applicable to twi- As we retire at an early hour we 
light on the lake. The veery and hear laughter and merry songs which 
the hermit thrush are singing their are wafted from even the distant 
vespers, and the heart must indeed parts of the lake. Sometimes a 











be hardened which is not lifted up- merry boatload try the echoes which 
ward by their clear songs. The return the calls with really remark- 
swallows fill the air with their social able distinctness. 

twittering. The song and field spar- We are lulled to sleep by the gen- 
rows repeat with energy the pans tle lapping of the waves upon the 
of praise which they never forget to rocks and with a peculiar peaceful- 
offer. The red-eyed vireo asks again ness we rest like a tired child in the 
and again, ‘‘ Do you believe it?’’ ‘‘Do arms of mother nature. As we wake 
you hear it?’’ Heisa preacher who in the silent night our dear little 


surely believes in ‘‘line upon line.’’ friend, the chipping sparrow, is trill- 
The king-birds, even in adding their ing a sweet lullaby. 
discordant notes, give a variety to But sometimes a different ex- 





the chorus. The sandpipers are there perience is ours. Tempted by the 


with their ‘‘peep-peep.’’ The king- stillness of the evening we leave our 
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boat swinging at the moorings. A 
breeze comes up in the night and we 
wake to hear it bumping against the 
pier. 
a wreck is imminent. 
ing of real 


To our distorted imagination 
With a feel- 
shake off 
drowsy sleep, and, hastily dressing, 


heroism we 
go to the rescue of our tiny craft. 
We have a new experience. 
thing is at rest. A light mist covers 
the lake, the 
into a silvery sheen. 


Every- 


which moon converts 
Such a hush 
we seldom experience. It is nature’s 
own self. We are awed by the still- 
ness and return to our dreams amply 
repaid for our heroic efforts. 

We wake early for we begrudge 
the time spent in sleep. We can do 
that elsewhere, but a morning on the 
It is sucha 
fresh world that we question if it can 
be the same that seemed so humdrum 
but yesterday. 
still in 


water is not often ours. 


The eastern shore is 
but nature 
awakened and the stillness of 
night seems like a dream. 


shadow, has 


the 


As we row from shore we watch 


the bottom of the lake which is a 
page seldom studied. We see the 
path of the fresh water clam and 
wish we understood better the for- 


mation of the rippling sand waves. 
The tufts of 
rosettes of water lobelia seem to be 
in an unknown the 
clear water reveals at this morning 
hour. 


cow-lily pads and 


world, which 


As ‘we approach the outlet we 
watch the currents and recall the 
many times, before the fish screens 
were put in, that we have floated 


lazily beneath the leaning birch that 
has figured so conspicuously in the 
many pictures of the arch. 

We 


the quietude with which we passed 


recall the very awe, born of 


through the dark arch into the 
stream below. We can now almost 


hear the echoing of the oars and feel 
the solemn 
hardly 
broken, 


stillness when we dared 


breathe lest the spell be 


A delicious baked pickerel 
when we are hungry scarcely com- 
pensates for this barring of the out- 
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let. There are other experiences 
that we recall when the stream was 
low and the sandbars treacherous, 
and it became necessary to discard 
shoes and stockings and push and 
pull to get up stream. We learned 
then, if never before, how much 
easier it is to go with the current. 

In our morning trip we keep near 
the western shore, which is a pano- 
rama of beautiful scenes. The deep 
woods are alive with the flycatchers 
and the redstarts, which our Mexi- 
can friends call the “ butterfly birds,” 
as they nervously flit from one branch 
to another. ‘They fairly seem like 
flashing gems among the _ leaves. 
The wood pewee is uttering his “ pee- 
a-wee,” which, to his mate, may indi- 
cate love and h ippiness, but to us it 
surely sounds very mournful. Here 
we congratulate ourselves on finding 
the yellow-throated vireo on her pen- 
sile nest, and near here the wood- 


cocks have been seen. ‘The older 





people tell of times when they were 
abundant game birds, but those days 
are past. A little farther on we re- 
call that wonderful day in September 
when we could only stand and ex- 
claim at the wunnamable warblers 
that passed in review on their mi- 
grations to the south. What didn’t 
we see? We were certain sure that 
every warbler described by Chapman 
and many others were there, but they 
were not accommodating enough to 
stand still for identification. 

All along the shore the button- 
bush, with its pincushiony head of 
blossoms, acts as border for the ald- 
ers and trees behind. The dangle- 
berry vies with it in beauty, while 
both are surpassed by a wealth of 
royal ferns. Coming to Hemlock 
Point and the log-cabin, every nook 
brings new beauties to view. We 
wish we were artists and poets, and 
then we quietly float, oblivious of 
everything but the restful coloring 
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But now there 
breaks upon the ear a peculiar coo- 
ing, and we recognize friends with 
whom we have but recently become 
acquainted, the mourning doves. 
We trust they may be left unmo- 
lested to please their 
their and 


of the evergreens. 


friends with 
gentleness soft 


beauty. 


sheeny 


We look with really covetous eyes 
at the lily bed which is marked as 
private but feel that 
may share, in sentiment, at least, in 


property, we 
the rough pile of rocks on shore, 
which includes one in the 
a substantial seat 
‘‘Webster.’’ It is said that here 
the statesman loved to rest and look 
admmiringly at the lake. 

We see now the 
toil in the inviting 


form of 
plainly marked 


result of man’s 
summer house 
and the level grounds of Hon. J. B. 
Aiken, but 


nature in 


we also see a love of 
the carefully preserved 
trees which make a beautiful land- 


scape. On the lake side we 
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‘Patch Rock,” which is said to be so 


called from ‘‘Granny Patch,’’ who 


used to fish from it. The big ledge 
on shore has been a favorite fishing 
spot for generations. Now the shore 
The ferns 
become in miniature the vegetation 
of the tropics. 


becomes more marshy. 


Here such a chorus 
breaks upon our ears that we sit in 
rapture and wonder how one can be 
deaf to such music. The catbird is 
here and in the best of humor, so he 
trills in imitation of all other birds, 
besides his own inimitable cantabile. 
The goldfinches and warbling vireos 
make every tree vocal, while the yel- 
low warblers flit about, adding flashes 
of gold to the already sunshiny as- 
pect. In the 
which offer 


miarsh are dead trees 
for the green 


herons, which awkwardly fly away 


perches 


with their long legs stretched out be- 
hind them. We long to meet their 
and the 
acquaintance is 


cousins, the 
but 
for more fortunate visitors. 


‘great blue,’’ 
bitterns, such 


reserved 
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The dead trees are punctured with 
the holes of woodpeckers. At the 
sound of our voices ‘“ Mother Flicker” 
peeps out of a hole and after stand- 
ing there long enough to show to 
advantage her delicate vest with its 
fancy crescent collar, she flies away 
showing the yellow lining to her 
wings. We begin to pass through 
clumps of pickerel weed and long to 
know more of those fish that seem to 
show special parental care by making 
their nest in the white sand. The 
lambkill is so bright on the shore 
that we are almost sure it is a rare 
and unknown flower. The sweet 
gale, with its flecks of wax in the 
nutlets, introduces itself as a near 
relative of our old friend, the sweet 
fern. Here we find the mountain 
holly and the black alders, which 
will give brilliancy to the landscape 
in the dreary November days. We 
know there are inexhaustible treas- 
ures in this marsh but the sun 





is mounting higher and the trip 
around our little world is but just 
begun. We explore the next cove 
to find that it extends up through 
the marsh land like a silver chain. 
This is Sucker brook linking High- 
land lake to our Webster lake, the 
largest of a succession of crystal 
gems. We stop beneath the willows 
gives 


> 


to admire the solanum which 
us beauty in the purple blossoms 
now and the brilliant berries later. 
We are sure we hear a rare sparrow 
but too frequently it proves to be the 
dear old ‘‘songie’’ with the telltale 
spot on its breast. We zigzag about 
up stream, pulling our way among 
the bushes and trying to keep in the 
narrow but deep channel worn by 
the stream. If we are particularly 
fortunate in time we may find a few 
stalks of the brilliant cardinal flower. 

We explore as far as the narrow 
channel will allow and then drift back 
into the lake. Now the 1ed-winged 
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blackbirds are sure we are on mis- 
chief bent and try to argue us into a 
hasty departure. Mr. Blackbird is a 
beauty but he looks better than he 
sings, although his dully streaked 
mate may enjoy his song. 

The air is alive with swallows 
which almost distract us with their 
ceaseless darting and_ twittering. 
There are, in ordinarily low water, lit- 
tle beaches all along shore, and there 





in the shallow water we find the 
water lobelia and pipewort. The 
sandpipers tilt about on the sand and 
the dainty water thrush walks in 
their footsteps. We come again and 
again, hoping to hear his song, but 
that is evidently reserved for the ear 
of his mate. 

On one of these short beaches a 
quartz arrowhead was found a few 
years ago, which is evidence that 
the early wanderers were not stran- 
gers to this spot. We are watching 
the shore so intently that we are 


neglecting the mirror-like water, 
when we suddenly give a joyous 
shout—the loons are sporting on the 
water opposite us! We are delighted 
to watch them as we have long 
wished that Loon island might have 
the game as well asthe name. We 
hope all sportsmen will remember 
the heavy penalty imposed now upon 
a person shooting loons and not 
cause here the indignation felt at 


‘ae 


East Andover when the pair that 
had nested there for a generation 
were cruelly killed just before the 
young were hatched. In these 
days of Audubon societies such 
cruelties are not socommon. We are 
taught that if we would have birds 
as our friends we must be friendly. 
We realize why people may be con- 
sidered ‘‘loony’’ as we hear their 
peculiar cry which almost causes a 
shudder in its resemblance to the 


meaningless laugh of a maniac. 
We have now reached the big elm 
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near the head of the lake, and we 
rest there to take in the beauty of 
the scene in its entirety. The hills 


encircling the lake are of varying 
character, embracing rugged crags, 
wooded slopes, and farm lands sur- 
rounding thrifty homes. Kearsarge 
and Ragged mountains look benignly 
upon us. We feel a thrill of praise 
as we realize the protective strength 
of our own Granite hills, and the 
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lily bed. Every one loves the pure 
and fragrant water lily. How can 
such purity spring from such oozy 
depths? It is, indeed, a delight to 
bare the arm and reach far down into 
the soft, tepid water to bring up a 
long-stemmed beauty. 

We now begin to think that our 
hasty breakfast was earlier than 
usual, and the lunch basket invites 
us to rest at Gove’s grove. We 





song of our school life comes instinc- 
tively to our lips, 

Hurrah for old New Engl 

And her cloud-clapped Granite hills 

Several fishing boats are scattered 
about, and we are sure of the pres- 
ence of fish, for they have leaped 
from the water all around us. We 
try never to be incredulous at the 
tales of the ‘‘ big fish’’ that wasn't 
caught, for we also have yarns of the 
most wonderful birds that escaped 
identification. 
We surely cannot pass unheeded the 





bring up our boats and open our 
baskets beneath the lofty pines. We 
are about to throw ourselves down 
when we find just there a fern, a 
rare botrychium for which we have 
long sought in vain. 

An hour or two spent on the pine 
needles, watching the blue sky and 
the clouds in all their varying forms, 
striving to locate a pine warbler, who 
trills away in the very tops of the 


trees, and resting from the keen en- 
joyment of the morning, and we are 
ready to start homeward. 
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We find the eastern shore of the 
lake differing somewhat from the op- 
posite. Hayfields and orchards skirt 
the shore, while the natural wall at 
the water’s brink is overhung by 
huckleberry bushes, and the clema- 
tis and cleavers drape it with living 
beauty. At Sweetbriar cottage we 
catch a glimpse of a few wild roses 
which are quite rare, and, to many 
of us, excel the unnatural monstrosi- 
ties of the florists. 

One deep cove always allures us 
and we leave our boat to explore its 
hidden recesses. A huge boulder 
covered with polypody, numerous 
varieties of ferns, and the sudden 
frightened flight of the lone eagle to 
the crags beyond, reward our visit. 
This eagle has been around the lake 
for years. We have a feeling of pity, 
mingled with admiration, for the con- 
stancy of this ‘‘king of birds’’ to 
the mate who was shot here many 
years ago. He looks rather battered 


and worn, but year after year he 
lives an apparently hermit life where 
once he had a home and mate. 
Within the dark, damp woods of 
this cove we find treasures which fill 
our baskets and even the bottom of 
our boat. They are mushrooms of 
every conceivable color and shape. 
There are mottled grays and brilliant 
yellows, bright scarlets and_ rich 
browns, clear crimsons and indigo 
blues, besides the greens, grays, and 
white ones more common. Some 
are balls, some caps, some feathery 
corals, some like beautiful shelves 
on fallen trees. This is such a reve- 
lation to us, who have only known 
the little caps of our gardens and 
lawns. Here we find a large com- 


pany of birds who apparently live in 
the neighboring swamp. We are 
sorry to add that here we also find 
a large colony of mosquitoes, and we 
bear away our treasures for further 
investigation at the home camp. 
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Rowing now near the shore, we ad- 
mire the ease with which a mink ex- 
plores the crannies between the rocks, 
and we wonder if we shall next see 
him adorning and, we hope, warming 
some of our friends. 

Loon island is a small, ledgy spot 
which does not attract as does the 
nearby shore. We recall a dinner 
on the point extending out towards 
the island, which has never been sur- 
passed. Fish, fresh from the water, 
cooked over the coals by an experi- 
enced woodsman, did not need even 
the appetite accompanying a day's 
fishing to be long remembered. 

After passing the island we first 
need a pilot to escape ‘‘ Scrag 
Rocks,’’ which are really a continua- 
tion of the island ledge. Here we 


Note.—The photographs of views, used for 
through the courtesy of H. W. Gilchrist, amateur photographer, of 
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see those large fish which seem 
whales when we are without fishing 
tackle. 

From this point to the home camp 
we are near the many cottages whose 
occupants greet us with cheery words, 
and we draw our boat up at the wharf 
with a feeling of satisfaction that not 
always attends a more pretentious 
journey. 

We have seen nothing especially 
rare, but eye and ear have placed on 
the walls of memory impressions 
which will make life sweeter. We 
cannot come into this close touch 
with nature without feeling more 
trust in Him who has clothed the 
flowers, cared for the sparrows, and 
given to all His creation the protec- 
tion of His love. 


the illustration of this article, are furnished 
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I do not ask for a fairer heaven 


Than this earthly abode would be 


If only the true from the false were riven 


And our shackled souls were free. 


The grandeur of dawn, the splendor of noon, 


The glory of eventide, 


The glow of the sun on mountain peaks 


W hen all is shade beside ; 


The glints of light through foliage dense 


As they fall on autumn leaves, 


Are priceless riches given by God 


To every soul that breathes. 


And I only ask for a life as pure 
As the newly fallen snow. 
Then whether here, there, or elsewhere, 


A perfect heaven I'll know. 





RAMBLES OF THE 


ROLLING YEAR. 


By CoC. fora. 


RAMBLE XLV. 
AN INDIAN SUMMER. 


Bei R thoughts to-day are en- 
grossed by the subject of an 
Indian summer. We do not 
mean by this that an Indian 
summer is our present enjoyment, or 
that it is not. There is a mild, warm 
aspect of the atmosphere. There is 
a comparative clearness of the whole 
sky. It is the month of November, 
and we go out to ramble. 

Our thoughts take their present 
range because of a mere incident. 
A friend meets us, observes the 





weather, and asks if it is an Indian 
summer. Our answer is partially 
evasive. We have already made a 
statement anticipating the reason. 
We are in doubt of the identifying 
attributes of a real Indian summer, 
if, indeed, there is such a thing. 
There are popular names that in 
the nomenclature of the annual times 
and seasons imply a natural sugges- 
tiveness. Sometimes nature and in- 
genuity seem to go hand in hand 
when a name is given to a phenome- 
non. We have illustrative instances 
in the use of the appellations ‘‘ Har- 
vest Moon”’ and ‘‘ Hunter’s Moon.’’ 
A moon that contributes a_ special 
measure of light in either the har- 
vesting or the hunting season only 
naturally suggests a corresponding 
name. But why is an unusually 
mild gleam of weather in late au- 
tumn called an Indian summer? We 


have only a somewhat obscure tradi- 
tion for an answer. It is surmised 
that the instance implies an ancient 
native Indian custom of improving 
the late warm weather of autumn in 
storing food against the inclemencies 
of the approaching winter. 

One of the curious facts of the 
world is the facility people find in 
giving specific names and ascribing 
special attributes to things which 
have no corresponding natural dis- 
tinctiveness. In the mystical calen- 
dar of a credulous populace are days 
and times that mean in name and 
ascription much more than fact has 
ever been able to prove for them. It 
may or may not be so of an Indian 
summer. Yet it is not a mystery 
that the long, graduated process of 
autumn in changing the face of mun- 
dane nature from summer to winter 
should be attended by certain alter- 
nations of atmospheric condition that 
are experimentally somewhat phe- 
nomenal. There are indications that 
the ultimate expressions of the in- 
tense natural forces are extremely 
oscillatory. The motion of the 
mighty tide of the ocean, in the 
flowing or in the ebbing, is not 
simply onward. The minor tides 
flow and ebb as it were every mo- 
ment, alternating so rapidly that the 
casual observer requires a long time 
in order to decide which way the mo- 
tion of the predominant mass of water 
is tending. The progress of climatic 
changes is less subtle in appearance, 
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perhaps, but now and then a day or 
a succession of days occurs to appar- 
ently contradict the actual astronomi- 
cal assertion of the existing truth. 
Cold waves in spring and warm ones 
in autumn often seem to make the 
authoritative record disprove itself and 
turn the year back towards the goal 
from which it has in either case so 
recently departed. Nature’s won- 
derful alternations, in both their 
major and their minor aspects, are 
somewhat mysterious, though we 
know enough of the law of their 
manifestations to prove their bene- 
ficence. 

In one of our rambles of the spring 
of the present year, we mentioned 
a special cause of a phenomenally 
warm condition of the weather. 
The absence of astorm within the 
radius of a thousand miles incurs a 
stillness of the atmosphere that en- 
courages the local accumulation of 
solar heat. The same circumstances 
may exist in autumn. Yet the re- 
sulting reflective conditions of the 
human mind are somewhat different. 
There is something weirdly compos- 
ing and comforting to the imagina- 
tive soul when the dread progress to 
winter is for a time stayed. It is 
peculiarly pleasing and assuring to 
see the grass growing again, or in 
special instances to witness the open- 
ing of a wayside flower, or in ex- 
treme cases to observe a ripening 
berry upon the border of one’s path. 
All these privileges are afforded to 
the rambler more than once in the 
course of a life of a length far less 
than the threescore years and ten 
that mark the traditional limit of 
human existence. 

However, an Indian summer, or a 
specially mild season in autumn, is 
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not necessarily marked by a stillness 
of the atmosphere. In New Eng- 
land the geographical location im- 
plies the possibility of a wind from 
the southwest which, traversing a 
dry and warm region before it 
reaches here, is tempered with a 
degree of softness that makes both 
day and night the expressions of 
mildness most inviting to both the 
imagination and the sense. In the 
event of such a wind there is a 
peculiar temptation to outdoor excur- 
sions in the evening, especially if the 
moon is shining. How captivating 
is the sight of the fleecy, evening 
clouds when they flit up from the 
southwest and cover the dome of the 
sky in the moonlight on the event of 
an Indian summer! How easy at 
such a time for the zeal of the poetic 
mind to ideally reénact the mythic 
scene of the sheep of Hermes being 
driven to pasture! How again a 
shift of the imagination makes the 
moon, in the mythic person of Diana, 
haste across the sky on her mission 
of huntress of the ideal, celestial field 
and forest! It is indeed true that an 
Indian summer, if one really ever oc- 
curs, can enliven many a gloom and 
assuage many a sorrow occurring to 
the impressive heart and reflective 
mind, in view of the approaching 
desolation and dread of a cruel win- 
ter. In this we witness one of the 
favors of an overruling Providence 
that anticipates all the needs of a 
dependent humanity. The progress 
of a life from summer to winter is 
inevitable and unavoidable, but the 
compensating alternations of the ex- 
perimental career temper to a mere 
sadness the fate that might have 
been a sorrow too relentless to be 
borne. 
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RAMBLE XLVI 


THE FIRST SNOW. 


This is a region of a divided 


climate. Indeed, the changes of the 
weather form a prominent part of our 
We not only 


enjoy and suffer all the direct aspects 


climatic experience. 


of the four seasons, but we encounter 
a thousand and one meteorological 
transitions that afford variety enough 
to give sufficient spice to the ele- 
ments to satisfy the most fastidious 
The 


weather 


depreciator of monotony. 
New 
many a 


va- 
riability of Kingland 
remark. 
New 


first 


causes 
Just 
Hampshire are discussing 


passing 
central 
the 


year. 


now people in 
snow of the present waning 

This, the first snow, is not locally 
abundant. As we ramble to-day, we 
are not in any sense impeded by 
it. 
pletely cover the 


In fact, the snow does not ‘com- 
ground where we 
tread. There is a rigidity of the 
that of 
cold, but there is not a frozen land- 


earth attests the influence 
scape in the common conception of 
the subject. There is an unequal 
distribution of snowy particles up- 
the the earth, 


each flake or pellet bears an aspect 


on surface of and 
that suggests an intimate association 
with dampness. The simple truth is 
eastly told. We had a storm of rain 
yesterday, and during the night the 
stormy commotion of the atmos- 
phere ended with a depression of the 
temperature of the air and a light fall 
of snow. So far there is nothing re- 
markable in the climatic case. Such 
a phenomenon of storm is a frequent 
local occurrence in the passing au- 
tumn. 

We 
people are discussing the first snow. 

G. M.—19 


have already observed that 
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Yet this is only a part of the involved 
truth. 
tions with 


The idle and vain specula- 


which many individuals 
regard the state of the weather are 
calculated to prompt a wide range of 
interesting, reflective contemplation. 
Almost every person we meet to-day 
seems to be in a state of inquiry in 
regard to the immanence of winter. 
The number of individuals who ap- 
pear to think that snow is now the 
incipient, permanent fact of the sea- 
Yet the 
snow of the season almost never re- 


son is remarkable. first 
mains in this geographical latitude. 
These people who seem to have for- 
gotten this fact are only embracing a 
passing opportunity to express an 
opinion, not stopping to reflect upon 
the more than possible inconsistency 
of it. There are persons who live 
here all their lives, and still they 
never seem to learn to reflect that the 
first local snow is hardly ever a per- 
manent one. The frequent thought- 
lessness of human speech is amply 
illustrated in the present instance. 


The state of the weather is often a 


cause of superstitious expectancy. 
This is a fact of all seasons of the 
year. It is specially apparent where 
some particular climatic crisis oc- 
curs. The first snow of the declin- 


ing autumn is hailed with a multi- 
plicity of predictions based upon cer- 
tain affirmed indications that are un- 
mistakable in the prescience they 
The number of signs that 
are noted is simply surprising when 


afford. 


one lends his reflections to the sub- 
ject. The phase of the moon, the 
condition of the corn-husks, the as- 
pect of a breast-bone of a bird, and 
haply many other of the 
passing events of autumn have been 


noted and elucidated, and the first 


features 
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snow is the climax of a mystical 
process which foretells the experi- 
ence so close at hand. The snow 
may remain or it may not, but the 
signs and their resultant deductions 
will last forever and be recited long 
after we that are now living have 
passed into the shades of the valley 
of death. Such is the love of mys- 
tery, especially when thoughtless, 
in the human breast. 

There is an aspect of the first snow 
that we must not overlook. We 
stroll upon the ridge of land that 
affords the elevations known as Mt. 
Lookout, on the north, and Mt. Put- 
ney, on the south, and discover 
zesthetic beauties of a most capti- 
vating nature. We look across the 
great valley of the Contoocook and 
observe the distant long range of 
westerly mountains and hills, Kear- 
sarge the chief of all the eminences. 
What a marvelous gleam of crystal 
loveliness rests upon their summits, 
lighted by the sun of the early day! 
The mountains and hills tower to 
the higher and colder regions of the 
air, and the snow fell more thickly 
upon them. Mantled in pure white, 
reflectively bright in the crisp atmos- 
phere, radiantly glorious in the sun of 
morning, the distant summits are not 
only objects of delight but inciters of 
fantasy. In the contemplation of 
the distant, western scene the im- 
pressive soul feels at once the fervor 
that is the earnest of the poetry of 
the first snow. In the esthetic situa- 
tion one recognizes the source from 
which the poet derives his imagina- 
tive creations, that not only make 
him what he is, but also permanently 
distinguish him from those vain 
and vapid forms of mentality that 
conceive they are poets simply be- 


cause they can chop off the most 
prosaic sentences into regular meas- 
ures of length. Our ramble turns 
homeward. We cannot prolong it. 
The first snow may remain in part, 
but it will not be a complete perma- 
nency. Even now the warm beams 
of the aspiring sun are melting the 
snowy pellicles that appear in our 
path, and the measurably congealed 
surface of the ground is yielding. 
There are shady and cooler spots 
where the snow may linger long, and 
the western mountains and hills may 
for days make us glad with the pure 
white sheen of their glorified sum- 
mits. 


RAMBLE XLVII. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF LIVING 
GREEN. 


It is a common experience of re- 
flective people to repine at the deso- 
lating work of autumn. Reflective 
nature partakes of both a rational 
and an emotional quality. There 
are many facts of climatic and other 
life that are suggestive of rational 
thoughts that invite the mind to 
philosophic repose. Yet the ordi- 
nary life of humanity is so involved 
in the appearances of things that it 
is often hard to divest one’s self of 
those reflections that imply the pre- 
dominance only of emotion. This is 
the reason why most people are hap- 
pier in summer than in winter. It 
also is the reason why they experi- 
ence a revival of their happier emo- 
tions in spring and their correspond- 
ing decline in autumn. There area 
very few practical philosophers in 
this world, while there are a great 
many emotionalists. 

We suppose that when the world 
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of mankind is as thoroughly imbued 
as it may be with wisdom, there will 
be no practical doubts of the con- 
siderations of Providence for all the 


varied needs of humanity. We love 
to think that the supreme Cause of 
things contemplates man’s cesthetic 
needs as well as his material ones. 
Else why create the sunrise and the 
sunset and fill the earth with a thous- 
and and one aspects of beauty? More 
than this, since summer is so charac- 
teristically attractive and inviting, 
and winter so peculiarly unattractive 
and uninviting, there seems to be a 
goodness of the Creator in anticipat- 
ing the cesthetically extreme dullness 
of winter by preserving some of the 
charms of summer all the year round. 
There is a pleasure in reflecting that 
when God made evergreen plants 
and trees he remembered man with 
an intensity of kindness that the re- 
flective consciousness of the wise will 
acknowledge with gratitude through 
all the ages of eternity. 

The reflections of this ramble are 
the results of the aspect of the land- 
scape of this autumn day. Now is 
the time of the summer's complete 
desolation. ‘There need be only a 
fall of snow to make the semblance 
of despair supplement and complete 
that of destruction. The verdure 
and bloom of summer are fled. 
Such is our first thought as we go 
out to stroll and commune with 
nature. gut our contemplation 
measurably reacts upon itself. We 
observe a lingering and _ persistent 
beauty of the evergreens and _ fall 
into the reflections to which we have 
already given expression. 

We ramble through the barren 
fields and pastures and take passing 
glances at the hillsides and the vales. 
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Here and there large patches, small 
dots, or long ribbons of green adorn 
the landscape and relieve the mo- 
notony of the autumnal barrenness 
and brownness. If this were all of it, 
the recital of our impressions were 
briefer. But the truth is, the autum- 
nal evergreen of the extended land- 
scape is not simply green. It is a 
beatifully variegated expression of 
verdure to all the eyes that have the 
acuteness of vision that enables the 
observer to detect the diverse charac- 
ter of the involved tints. Now is the 
time when it is a double misfortune 
to be defective in the discernment of 
the different degrees of the same 
color. There is a green in the still 
leafy wood that is not merely an in- 
dividual hue, because the variability 
of its intensity from dark to light is 
sufficiently distinguishable to afford 
a permanent subject of cesthetic 
study. This fact is more evident 
where the particular cause of it is 
more emphasized by the direct im- 
pact of the soft rays of the autumn 
sun. Light, in its various degrees of 
daily autumnal manifestation, pro- 
duces the most beautiful effects in 
the evergreen forests, especially 
when one observes them from that 
distance which ‘‘ lends enchantment 
to the view.’’ Look at this moment 
upon that evergreen wood on the 
westerly slope of Beech hill. How 
refined and delicate is the green 
where the sunlight smiles, and how 
rich and deep is the same green 
where the shadow falls in solemn 
silence! Now let the eye roam near 
and far, to the north and to the 
south, to the east and to the west, 
and observe in how many aspects of 
unrivaled beauty the evergreen tints 
of the woods are displayed. Is there 
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not yet a loveliness of the leaves suf- 
ficient to entertain the mind that has 
the fortitude to forego the completely 
despairing suggestions that follow 
the contemplation of the somberly 
destructive features of the fall? 

There is an aspect of the present 
subject that might be called the 
fringing of the green. Our ever- 
green trees are typically conical in 
form, and as their branches divide 
and subdivide the surfaces of the 
tops display most fascinating out- 
lines of verdure, bounded as they are 
by the ranks of shapely terminal 
points of the needle-shaped leaves. 
In the variations of light and shade, 
the fringed outlines of the evergreen 
forests invite the most delightful con- 
templations of nature’s artistic work. 

We turn homeward. In the scenes 
of the coming winter we shall derive 
much delight from the lights and 
shades of living green. 


RAMBLE XLVIII. 
THE FIRST SKATING. 

Autumn has its glooms and its 
charms. The same may be said of 
winter. At this season of the year, 
when autumn and winter seem to be 
merging into one, a remark like that 
we have just made may be consid- 
ered of common application to both. 
To-day we witness one of the charms 
of later November. The experience 
of the present charm is not wholly 
confined to a single class of our popu- 
lation. Both older and younger are 
occupied with the existing pleasant 
privilege. The enjoyment of the 
day is by no means less because it 
is the first of its kind this season. 
What person of exhilarating social 
tastes does not enjoy skating ? 


To-day there is a positive chill in 
the atmosphere. Chilly weather has 
prevailed of late. The footsteps of 
advancing winter are everywhere ap- 
parent. There is a thin carpet of 
snow in shady places, and the distant 
hills are white in their snowy man- 
tles. The earth is solidly trozen. 
The northwest wind is’ brisk and 
frore. These facts, however, do not 
imply the pleasure afforded by the 
time. There is a sheet of solid, firm 
ice covering each of the shallow 
waters in this region. Even the 
restless river and the deeper ponds 
have a suggestion of ice upon por- 
tions of their surfaces. It is the 
presence of fields of ice—ice that will 
bear—ice upon which one may skate 
—that excites the enthusiasm of the 
younger and the anticipation of the 
older among our population who are 
not yet too far advanced in social 
sentiments to enjoy a day of play. 
We need not enlarge upon this fact. 
One who has once been a skater 
knows the fervor of the breast of 
recreation in skating time. He un- 
derstands the buoyancy of heart with 
which the skater views the first sup- 
porting ice of autumn. Any other 
individual of ordinary discernment 
can read the lines of pleasure cast in 
the countenances of those who are 
wending their way to the skating 
grounds. 

Personally speaking, we have had 
our skating days, but they are over. 
We shali never again skim the icy 


surface of the flooded meadow, or of 
the pond, or of the river. But as we 
ramble to-day we meet the skaters on 
their way to the frozen, glassy fields 
of pleasure, and we contemplate the 
present enjoyment and reflect upon 
the changes that have come over the 
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social aspects of skating since we 


first formed a distinct conception of 
the privilege that is coexistent with 
the desire for pleasure in a realm 
where severe frosts are ever known. 
How well we remember when in 
this region skating was a recreation 
sought only by boys and young men! 
In our childhood, we used to read 
books containing descriptions of for- 
eign social customs, to learn that in 
far .uropean lands skating was prac- 
tised by women. With what inter- 
est we beheld the picture of a woman, 
clad in warm garments, ber hands in 
a fur muff, her feet bound in skates, 
gliding in representation upon the 
smooth surface of an expansive field 
of ice! How strange it seemed ! 
Yet since that time skating by girls 
and young women has become so 
common a recreation in this country 
as to occasion neither criticism nor 
remark. Indeed, in this instance we 
have but an illustration of a social 
change that is ramifying almost 
every department of human activ- 
ity. 

While we reflect upon the subject 
of skating, we are reminded of the in- 
timate connection of one use with 
another. Not only are industrial 
affairs co-related one to another in 
this composite world, but the indus- 
trial aspects of society interfere with 
the phases of recreation. We think 
of this because we call to mind the 
changes that years have witnessed in 
the location of the resorts of skaters. 
In our earlier days, we sometimes 
went to a mill-pond to skate, but the 
mill-pond is now no more. Within 
the territory of the town of Hopkin- 
ton are numerous meadows, each 
once the site of a mill-pond, where, 
doubtless, happy skaters used to 
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skim to and fro in the later autumn. 
What does this change mean? 
The industrial world is substitut- 
ing water-power by the harnessed 
force of steam, and the old-time 
mill-ponds are disappearing in con- 
sequence. There is now one linger- 
ing hope for the anticipative skater 
whose caution invites him to the 
safer surface of the frozen, shallower 
waters. The increased demand for 
ice in domestic uses has caused 
meadows to be flowed, and they in- 
cidentally become the autumnal or 
wintery resorts of skaters, as circum- 
stance may indicate passing privi- 
leges according to the season. No- 
tice the instance of Mills’ meadow in 
this town. It was once the site of a 
mill-pond, but now only that of an 
ice pond, but in either case the 
pleasurable resort of skaters. It is 
easy to conceive how a future change 
in the local demand or supply of ice 
for domestic purposes might seriously 
affect the privileges of those that 
skate. 

There will probably always be 
skating in this region. The distri- 
bution of the land and water and the 
variation of the climate will always 
ensure ice some of the time each 
year. But without the service of the 
meadows, the season of skating would 
be deferred and more dangerous. 
We cannot forget that modern 
changes in the methods of amuse- 
ments have given us the roller skate 
that enables the skater to utilize a 
wooden floor, but it is hardly proba- 
ble that the fascination of skating by 
the later plan will entirely supersede 
the romance of that of the old way. 
The charm of skating does not 
wholly consist in the grace and 
rhythm of motion which it ex- 
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presses, for the landscape, the air, 
and the sky are all involved in 
the sum of its esthetic attractions. 
When we think of the ideal privi- 
leges of skating, our mind irresistibly 
turns to the captivating exercise of 
the art out of doors. 


AUTUMN GRAYS. 


It is the first skating. Let the 
seeker after harmless pleasures skate! 
As we turn homeward, we feel only a 
throb of benediction for those who, 
to-day, beguile the carking cares of 
life upon the smooth surface of the 


crystal ice. 


MOUNT BELKNAP. 


By Thomas Cogswell, Fr. 


4 


Arise, Mount Belknap, ever let us see 

Raised high above the gently sighing trees, 
Raised high in God's fresh, laughter-laden breeze, 
Signs that you still are standing, bold and free ! 
Rising so grand, each day you seem to me 
Standing like Czesar at his glorious ease 

Among the Alps, so high above the seas— 

In such a grandeur as a king should be! 

We know you tow’r above your neighbor hills, 
We know that you are ruler over all; 

We know you show that majesty that thrills, 
Moving both mind and heart! And so we call 
With words of love which nothing ever stills, 

‘* Thank God, O Mount, for you will never fall !’’ 


AUTUMN GRAYS. 
By Clarence E. Carr. 


Have you watched the shadows of sunset, 
Have you seen the light of the morn, 

When the sky was ablaze in its brightness, 
And the beautiful spring was born ? 


When the glory of color was round us, 
And the glory of light was above, 

With the richness of God to confound us 
With promise, and beauty, and love? 


Have you heard the birds go a-singing, 
Have you scented the leaf and the tree, 
With the air all sur-charged and a-ringing 
With shouting and laughter and glee ? 
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Did you say that no light could be clearer, 
No colors in beauty like these 

That have covered the fields and the hillsides, 
And blossomed in grasses and trees ? 


Did you say that no world could be fairer, 
No noises be better in tune 

Than the music of birds and of children 
Some beautiful morning in June? 


I beg you to stop and consider, 
Take the year as it goes on its ways 
And think of what beauties in Nature 
Can compare with her soft autumn grays. 


They cover the hills and the forest, 
They shadow the meadows and streams, 
They temper the sky and the mountains 


As our life works are tempered in dreams. 


They remind us of time that is fleeting, 
They ‘re an earnest of time that shall be, 
When the years on their wings, ever beating, 

Bring our lives to the shore of that sea 


Where Infinite Life is before us, 
And Infinite Time is behind, 

With the promise of God breaking o’er us 
From the light of His Infinite mind. 


Oh, the gray autumn tints are so soothing, 
They bring me such quiet and rest. 

I then can best sit down with Nature, 
And find hope on her beautiful breast ! 


And as the shadows grow deeper, 
And fade away in the night, 

And the stars come out of their hiding, 
And give me their marvelous light, 


I look up between and beyond them 
To the Infinite Light above, 

And I know that all Nature is goodness, 
And know that all goodness is love. 


Then give me the days of October, 
With their beautiful autumn gray, 
To calm all that troubles my spirit, 
And point out the Light and the Way. 
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REVEREND 


ISRAEL 





EVANS, A. M. 


Chaplain American army during the entire Revolutionary War, 1776 to 1753. 


Concord’s second settled minister, 1789 to 1797. 


HE Reverend Israel Evans 
was of Welsh descent, born 
in Tredyffrin, Chester coun- 





ty, state of Pennsylvania, in 
the year 1747. Tredffyrin township 
is situated in the ‘‘ Great Valley,’’ 
so-called, in the eastern part of Ches- 
ter county, near Philadelphia. The 
name signifies ‘‘ valley town.’’ Here 
in this beautiful, fertile, and smiling 
region, our Israel was born. We 
find in the records a variety of ways 
for spelling his family name. Ap’ 
Evan, Evan, Even, Evens, Evans. 
In 1701 several Welsh families 
came to Pennsylvania and settled in 
“Great Valley,” and among them came 
those by the name of Evans. Here, 
this religious people, true to their 
custom, at once built a church, named 
the ‘‘Great Valley church.’’ We 
know that “the father and grandfather 
of Israel Evans were ministers in this 
country, and that his great-grand- 
father was a minister in Wales.’’ 
3ut a thorough search of the many 
records of church and state, as gath- 
ered in the city of Philadelphia, has 
failed to bring fos?/ive proof of our 
subject’s ancestry. A correspondent, 
Mr. Frank Brooks Evans, of Phila 
delphia, writes as follows: ‘‘If you 
have done much in Welsh genealogi- 
cal work, you probably have found 
that it is a very different matter from 
the running down of the pedigree of 


1Ap signifies son of 


an English family, as the surnames 
given to Welshmen were derived 
from an entirely different method 
than was employed by the English. 
It is at times a most difficult task to 
trace connections among Welshmen, 
even though they have a common 
surname—in fact a surname in ‘com- 
mon does not necessarily indicate a 
relationship.”’ 

Another valued correspondent says : 
‘*T cannot find the particular Israel 
among the hundreds of Evans names 
scattered throughout Pennsylvania. 
It is strange, that for so noted a 
chaplain as he became, the fact of 
his ancestry does not show itself. 
The more I learn of him and of the 
service he rendered as chaplain and 
preacher in the army, the more I 
wonder that so little can be found in 
regard to his early life.’’ 

Says another writer, ‘‘ Probably no 
chaplain in the Revolution followed 
its fortunes so steadily from its com- 
mencement to its close, sharing in all 
its perils and hardships, yet about 
whom so little is known as of Rever- 
end Israel Evans.”’ 

I hope, however, in this mono- 
graph, to add some _ information, 
gathered from many sources, in re- 
gard to his most useful life. 

The United States Census Bureau, 
Department of the Interior, with its 
record of the first census, 1790, 
proved useless, as only the names of 
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the heads of families were recorded, 
the children being indicated by num- 
ber. Also the Record and Pension 
office, War department, at Washing- 
ton, has been searched without sat- 
isfactory results in this direction. 
Some day the names of his parents 
may be accidentally discovered and 
his earlier ancestors traced,—until 
then we have no positive assurance 
of the line of his descent. We can 
well rest upon the established fact, 
already stated, that his ancestors, in 
the male line, were, for three genera- 
tions, ministers of the gospel. Fol- 
lowing these noble men we see why 
Israel must have inherited a love for 
the ministerial profession, and in 
preparation for what he considered 
his life-work, he sought and gained 
his education at ‘‘ Nassau Hall,’’ 
now Princeton university, New Jer- 
sey, and graduated therefrom in the 
class of 1772, at the age of twenty- 
five years, receiving the degree of 
A. M. in 1775. It is noteworthy 
that fourteen of the twenty-two mem- 
bers of this class of 1772, in which 
Israel Evans graduated, entered the 
ministry. The subsequent career of 
the members, as far as known, has 
been kindly furnished me by V. 
Lansing Collins, Esq., librarian at 
Princeton, as follows : 

Isaac Alexander became the first 
president of Liberty Hall academy, 
North Carolina. 

Moses Allen, chaplain in the army, 
captured at Savannah, and for his 
patriotic exhortations was confined 
in a loathsome prison ship, from 
which he escaped, but was drowned 
before reaching shore. 

William Bradford, of Philadelphia, 
became colonel in the army, studied 
law with Chief Justice Edward Ship- 


pen, became attorney-general and 
judge of the supreme court of Penn- 
sylvania, and attorney-general of the 
United States under Washington. 

Aaron Burr, \ieutenant-colonel in 
the army, member of New York leg- 
islature, president of constitutional 
convention of New York, United 
States senator, vice-president of the 
United States, came within one vote 
of being elected president. 

Joseph Eckley, minister of the gos- 
pel, pastor of the Old South church 
in Boston from 1779 to 1811, the date 
of his death. 

Philip Vickers Fithian, chaplain in 
the army, died of camp fever in 1776. 
His letters and journals have recently 
been published by the Princeton His- 
torical association. 

Andrew Hodge became a member 
of Washington's body guard. 

Andrew Hunter, chaplain in the 
army, professor and trustee of the 
College of New Jersey, chaplain in 
the United States navy. 

Robert Keith, chaplain in the army. 

William Linn, chaplain in the 
army, regent of Union seminary, 
New York, president of Washington 
college, Maryland, president of Rut- 
ger's college, New Jersey, first chap- 
lain of the United States house of 
representatives. 

William Smith Livingston, officer 
in the Revolutionary army. 

Samuel E, McCorkle, professor of 
moral philosophy at University of 
North Carolina. 

John McMillan, founder of Jeffer- 
son college, Pennsylvania, and pro- 
fessor and vice-president of the col- 
lege. 

The class, as here briefly reviewed, 
was certainly composed of strong men, 
many of whom we see became noted 
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in after life, by the prominent posi- 
tions to which they attained. 

As Mr. Evans had thus prepared 
for the ministry, when the war of the 
Revolution broke out, and being an 
ardent patriot, he offered himself as 
a chaplain in the army. We learn 
from the Presbyterian library records 
in Philadelphia, ‘‘that he was li- 
censed to preach by the First Phila- 


delphia Presbytery in 1775, and by 
the same ordained as chaplain in 
1776. He went at once to the field, 
and was not at another meeting of 
the Presbytery until 1786, when he 
take a church in 
Weymouth, Mass.’”” 


On July 1, 


was dismissed to 
1776, Washington writ- 
ing congress, ‘* Respecting the chap- 
lains of the army, the need of affixing 
one to each regiment, with salaries 
to 
gress immediately adopted his views, 


competent their support,’’ con- 


and at New York on July 9 he issued 


‘ 


the following ‘‘ general order :’’ 

The honorable Continental congress having 
been pleased to allow a chaplain to each regi- 
inent, with the thirty-three 
third dollars per month, the colonels, or com- 


pay of and one 
manding officers, of each regiment are directed 
to procure chaplains—persons of good charac- 
ter and exemplary lives—to see that all inferior 
officers 


spect, and attend carefully upon religious exer- 


and soldiers pay them a suitable re 


cises. The blessing and protection of heaven 


are at all times necessary, but especially is it in 


rhe facts in regard to the Weymouth pastoral 
Says Rev. Mr. Houghton, ‘Accord 
rds of the Weymouth Historic 
y, the Rev. Israel Evans did receive an invita 
tion in 1786 to become the pastor of the First 
Congregational Church—the church of which I 
have the honor to be the pastor at the present 
time. I send you an extract from these Historical 
Records, as follows: ‘On the 16th of Jan., the 
parish made choice of Mr. Israel Evans to fill the 
vacancy of the pastorate. This invitation he ac 
cepted under date of 24th of March; but some un 
fortunate reports reaching his ear before settle- 
ment, he felt obliged to decline. which he did ina 
letter dated 28th Sept.’ The‘ unfortunate reports’ 
above alluded to have reference to a legal trouble 
between the town of Weymouth and the Parish, 
over the parsonage property, which culminated in 


ae 
also 


asuit. The parish was victorious eventually.” 
Very sincerely yours 
April 5 Ratru J Hoventon 


Pastor First Cong’l Church, Weymouth. 
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times of public distress and danger. 
eral hopes and trusts that every officer and man 


The gen- 


will endeavor so to live and act as becomes a 
Christian soldier, defeuding the dearest rights 
and liberties of his country. 

Many of those who were appointed 
as chaplains served only for a short 
time and their 
prescribed routine of duties; others 


simply performed 
served for a longer period and be- 


came especially distinguished for 
their faithful labors and noble patri- 
otism, to whom the country owes a 


Says J. T. 
‘“The one 


great debt of gratitude. 
Headley, the historian, 
who perhaps stood as prominently in 
history as a representative chaplain, 
and who with a clear head, a strong 
mind, and a patriotic zeal, assisted in 
sustaining the cause of the colonies, 
Rev. Israel Evans.’’ He 
was appointed by the military au- 
and 
served in that capacity throughout 


was the 


thorities a chaplain in 1776, 
the entire period of the Revolution- 
ary war—until peace was declared in 
1783. 

Israel Evans was appointed chap- 
lain of the First New York Regiment 
of the Line, on August 3, 1775, and 
served until appointed to the chap- 
the York 


Regiment of the Line, on November 


laincy of Second New 


21, 1776. Re-appointed January 13, 


1777.2 


s@e* 
I have also received the following 


letter from the War department, in 
statement of his services: 


Record and Pension Office, 
WASHINGTON, April 25, 1902. 
Sir: The records of this office that 
one Israel Evans served as chaplain in Nichol- 
son’s Regiment of New York Troops, Revolu- 
tionary war. His name appears on a list of 
officers of that organization, dated at Quebec, 
April 15, 1776—without special mention rela- 


show 


tive to his service. 





War Rolls of New York in the Revolution. 
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The records also show that he served as 
chaplain, Second New York Regiment, com 
manded by Colonel Philip Cortlandt, Revolu 
tionary war. He was appointed Nov. 21, 1776, 
and he is reported on a pay abstract for Janu 
ary, 1778, with remark: ‘‘ Promoted.’’ The 





records further show that he served as chap 
lain in the 3d New Hampshire Regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Alexander Scammell, 
Revolutionary war. His name appears on the 
records of that organization, with remarks 
showing that be received different amounts, 
on account of depreciation of pay of that regi 
ment. 
By authority of the Secretary of War 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Chief, Record and Pension Office. 


It is of record, in addition to the 
preceding, that he was made brigade 
chaplain of the New Hampshire 
troops in 1777, serving in this posi- 








tion until the close of the war, un- 
der command successively of General 
Enoch Poor, General John Sullivan, 
and General John Stark. It is said, 
and probably correctly, that the Rev- 
erend Israel Evans enjoyed the great 
distinction of being the only one 
holding the office of chaplain, who 
served continuously during the long 
and severe struggle of the American 
Revolution. 

He was with the gallant Montgom- 
ery, who fell at the head of his troops, 
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in his brave but disastrous midnight 
attack upon Quebec, December 31, 
1775-'76. Mr. Evans was here ac- 
companied by his classmate, Aaron 
Burr, also a son of a clergyman, who 
entered the army as a private at the 
same time our chaplain began his 
duties. We also know he was with 
General Gates, in camp at Ticon- 
deroga, for the chaplain is referred 
to by Dr. Samuel Kennedy, the bri- 
gade surgeon, in a letter which I 
have read, of August 19, 1776. In 
this letter to his wife, the surgeon 
mentions the chaplain as having 
‘‘favoured’’ a previous letter to 
‘“‘Great Valley, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, to be left at the Cof- 
fee House, Philadelphia.’’ He was 
present, under  Brigadier-General 
Poor, at the capture of Burgoyne, by 
Gates, at Saratoga, in 1777. He 
was with the Continental army in its 
winter encampment of suffering at 
Valley Forge, 1777-'78. Here he 
was enabled to do much by his ar- 
dent and patriotic spirit, to inspire 
the soldiers, in those darkest days of 
the war, with a love for liberty and 
country. In passing, it may be men- 
tioned that Valley Forge was located 
in Chester county, Pa., and was on 
the property of a Mr. Evans, proba- 
bly a relative of the chaplain, whose 
early home was in this neighborhood. 
He accompanied Gen. John Sullivan, 
not only as chaplain, but also as his 
aide in the expedition against the 


”” 


‘*Five Nations’’ of hostile Indians 
under the leadership of Brandt, the 
fierce Mohawk chieftain, the cele- 
brated Red Jacket, and Tories, in 
western New York in 1779. While 
serving in this dangerous capacity 
during the different engagements, he 
often, by his bravery and reckless 
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daring, exposed his life in the prepa- 
ration for and in the onset of battle. 
Says a historian of that time, *‘ Chap- 
lain Evans’s imperturbable coolness in 
battle was proverbial, and he rather 
sought than shunned the post of dan- 
ger.’’ The fierce conflict resulted in 
either killing or dispersing the hordes 
of savages, and utterly destroying 
their fields, orchards, and villages. 
On their return he delivered a dis- 
course at Easton, Pa., October 17, 
1779, to the assembled victorious 
army, from which extracts are made. 
I am able to quote from two or three 
of his public orations, which have 
come down in printed form to this 
day. As this article is being written, 
there lies before me a copy of this 
discourse at Easton, to which refer- 
ence is made. This was once the 
property of the Hon. Meshech 
Weare, Iisq., president of the Com- 
mittee of Safety of New Hampshire, 
and was ‘*‘ Printed by Thomas Brad- 
ford, at the Coffee-House, Philadel- 
phia, M,DCC,LXN XIX.” A fae- 
simile of the title-page appears on the 
next page. This discourse is preceded 
by the record of the following vote : 


EASTON, October 18, 1779. 

Ata Meeting of the General and Field Offi- 
cers of the Western Army, it was voted, That 
Brigadier General Maxwell, Colonel Court- 
landt, Colonel Cilley, Lieutenant Colonel 
Forrest, and Major Edwards be a Committee to 
wait on the Reverend Mr. Evans, and return 
him the Thanks of the Army for his Discourse, 
delivered before the Troops, on the seven- 
teenth Instant; ard that they request of hima 
Copy for the Press; That a Number of Copies 
be procured and distributed amongst the sev- 
eral Corps of the Army gratis. 


His text for this occasion was very 
appropriately selected from II Sam- 
uel xxii, 40, 50,—‘‘ For thou hast 
girded me with strength unto the 
battle: them that rose up against 

















TITLE-PAGE OF PAMPHLET 


Containing Discourse, Delivered at Eastor 779 
































me hast thou subdued under me— 


Therefore I will give thanks unto 
thee, O Lord, among the heathen: 
and I will sing praises unto thy 
name.’’ 

He said in part: ‘‘ I have been in- 
duced to make choice of a passage of 
the sacred writings, rather than of 
any other, because no other can bea 
rational foundation of your devotion. 
Many writings there are which may, 
indeed, teach you some excellent les- 
sons of heroism and the love of free- 
dom, but they cannot, like the sacred 
Scriptures, point out both the pure 
and divine duty we owe to God, and 
that generous and disinterested love 
and service which we should cheer- 
fully render to our fellow-men. In 
the first place, God is the author of 
military skill and strength ; secondly, 
that He ought to be praised for vic- 
tory and success in war.”’ 

The following extract shows his 
logical reasoning: ‘‘As God is all 
wise and His knowledge is infinite, 
He must be everywhere present ; and 
if everywhere present, must have all 
His works under His particular view 
and direction, and thus He governs 
the world. And since He governs 
the inanimate parts of creation, much 
more will He govern the animate, 
and especially the rational world, 
which is the noblest and most impor- 
tant part of this lower creation. The 
Supreme Being, who is a spirit, and 
has immediate and constant access to 
the mind of man, proposes motives 
and objects to influence their judg- 
ment and direct their will: and all 
this perfectly consistent with the free 
exercise of reason.”’ 

Again he is eloquent, as he repre- 
sents America speaking to her sons 
in behalf of liberty. ‘* Methinks I 
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hear America pathetically addressing 
her sons, and venting the anguish of 
her heart in this mournful language: 
Am I not the only friertd to liberty on 
all this peopled globe? And have I 
not, when she was excluded from 
every other region of the earth, 
opened the arms of my protection, 
and received the persecuted stranger 
to my friendly and virtuous shores? 
But when the tyrant of Britain, not 
satisfied with expelling her from his 
dominion, pursued her with hostile 
rage, did I not rouse you, my sons, 
in her defense, and make you the 
honorable protectors of insulted lib- 
erty ?”’ 

The chaplain closes his discourse 
with a prophetic outlook over the 
region, conquered by the glory of 
their arms from the wild savages. 
‘* Before I close, suffer me to remind 
you of other happy consequences of 
your success. You have opened a 
passage into the wilderness, where 
the gospel has never yet been re- 
ceived. That extensive’ region, 
which was never before traversed, 
except by wild beasts, and men as 
wild as they, shall yet have the gos- 
pel preached. Churches shall rise 
there and flourish, when, perhaps, 
the truth of the gospel shall be neg- 
lected on these eastern shores. For 
it cannot be supposed that so large a 
part of this continent shall forever 
continue the haunt of savages, and 
the dreary abode of superstition and 
idolatry. As the gospel, or sun of 
righteousness, has already glanced 
on the shores of this western world, 
and it is predicted of it, that it shall 
be universally propagated, it will 
probably, like the sun, travel to the 
western extremities of this continent. 
And when men from other nations, 


prompted by liberty and a love of 
the pure gospel of truth, shall cross 
the ocean to this extensive empire, 
they will here find a safe asylum from 
persecution and tyranny. 
orable then 


How hon- 
must your employnent 
appear, when considered in all these 
points of view. 
been the instruments in the 


How happy to have 
hand of 
God, for accomplishing so great a 
revolution and extending the king- 
dom of His Son so far. Liberty and 
religion shall have their wide domain 
from the Atlantic through the great 
continent to the western ocean. May 
you all, not only be the honorable 
instruments of promoting the king- 
dom of our Lord Jesus Christ, but 
may more especially be the partakers 
of all the benefits and happiness with 
which Christ will crown his faithful 
and dutiful subjects.”’ 

This prophecy has been most re- 
markably fulfilled, we must admit, 
when we look at the west of to-day, 
and recall that were 
spoken one hundred and iwenty-five 
years ago. 


these words 


He pronounced the oration at the 
interment of General Poor, at Hack- 


ensack, Sept. 10, 1780. The follow- 


ing is an extract: 


The State of New Hampshire in tears will 
lament the her 
rights! To him she may not fear to decree the 
title, too rarely found, of a Patriot! When 
prospects of amassing wealth, with disgraceful 
temptations, bewitched so 


loss of a brave defender of 


many Americans 
from the service of their country, and bound 
them with execrable chains of mean and con 
temptible self-interest; then might you have 
seen him shine with a soul of superior make ; 
and no charms were powerful enough to allure 
him from the unutterable hardships of the 
American war and the dangers of the field of 
battle! He was an unchangeable friend of the 
moral and social virtues. His virtues laid the 
solid foundation of all his other excellences to 
build upon! During three years service under 
his immediate command I never once knew 
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him guilty of intemperance and profaneness. 
From the time when he with his country, first 
armed in opposition to the cruelty and domina- 
tion of Britain, and precious American blood 
was first shed in defence of our rights near 
Boston Canada, and from 
Canada to those important fortresses on Lake 
Champlain, and from 


from Boston to 


thence in various en 
counters in toils of marches, and pain of hun 
ger, until his troops fought the army of Bur- 
goyne on the heights of Bemus, where in re- 
peated battles, and in the Convention at Sara- 
toga, he was entitled to a large share of those 
laurels which crowned the American arms. 
Our wit- 
Lord Corn- 
wallis, with all his troops at York- 


town, Virginia, 


worthy chaplain also 


nessed the surrender of 
October 19, 1781. 
In ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, on 
the staff of his Excellency General 
Washington,”’ Weir 
Mitchell, M. D., our chaplain is men- 
tioned at this siege of Yorktown as 
one ‘‘ who would fain see more of the 
war and expose himself to greater 
danger than really belonged to a per- 
son in his office.’’ 


written by S. 


In this work is 
told the anecdote of our brave chap- 
lain, who standing with Washington 


at this siege, was somewhat dis- 


turbed for his companion, by a close 


striking cannon ball. This story as 
given by Mr. Headley, in the first 


instance, is as here appears: 


At the battle of Yorktown, Mr 
standing beside Washington when a cannon 
ball in full sweep struck the earth at his very 
feet his hat. 
Washington glanced at the chaplain to see how 
he took it, but the latter was as imperturable as 
himself. Without stirring from the spot, he 
took off his hat, and seeing it covered with 
sand, said quietly as he held it up, ‘See here, 
general.’ Washington smiled and replied, ‘ Mr. 
Evans, you had better take that home and show 
it to your wife and children.’ 


Evans was 


and sent a shower of dirt over 


The chaplain 
smiled in return, and replacing it on his head 
turned his attention once more to the cannon 
ade that was shaking the field like an an earth- 
quake. 


Immediately after the capitulation 
at Yorktown he preached a stirring 
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sermon to the combined French and 
American forces, on invitation of 
Washington, who ordered ‘ Divine 
service to be held at the head of the 
regiments on account of this partic- 
ular interposition of Providence in 
their behalf.’’ Chaplain Evans cer- 
tainly attained to high honor, when 
on this day of great rejoicing he 
was invited by General Washington, 
commander-in-chief of America’s ar- 
mies, to address his victorious sol- 
diers upon the battle-field. On this 
memorable occasion the chaplain de- 
livered a most patriotic discourse in 
praise of the glorious victory which 
had virtually brought to an end the 
English cause in this country. 

Two sermons are ascribed to this 
occasion—the first one which is here 
given is from J. T. Headley’s ‘‘ The 
Chaplains and Clergy of the Revolu- 
tion,’’ 1864. It was from the text, 
Psalm 115; beginning ‘* Not unto us 
O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy 
name give glory.’’ He gives great 
praise to Washington, his character 


and ability; and he says ‘‘Oh! 
Americans, give glory to God for 
such a faithful hero.’’ He speaks 


of Saratoga, describes Arnold ‘‘ as a 
thunderbolt on that day,’’ and closes 
by exhorting ‘‘to fidelity and sacri- 
fice the lives of true Christians.’’ 

“It was a thrilling spectacle,’’ says 
this writer, ‘‘to see that war-worn 
chaplain standing on the bloody field 
of Yorktown in the wreck-of the fight, 
strewn all around him, and lifting his 
peeons of praise to Washington and 
his shout of thanksgiving to God. 
The soldiers burst forth in huzzas at 
the eulogium of their gallant leader.” 

Mr. Headley must be mistaken in 
saying the above sermon was the one 
given at Yorktown; it was rather the 


G. M.- 20 


one delivered at Lancaster, Pa., on 
December 18, 1777, the ‘‘ Day of 
Thanksgiving’’ appointed by con- 
gress. We have been able to refer 
to these sermons, printed at the time, 
to prove this. This is the cor- 
rect one, on file in the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society’s library in Phila- 
delphia, from which we quote,—‘‘A 
sermon by the Reverend Israel Ev- 
ans, Preached at York, Virginia, on 
the Surrender of Cornwallis, October 
20, 1781.’’ Dedicated ‘‘ To the hon- 
orable Major General, the Marquis 
de la Fayette, whose disinterested 
service in the cause of America 
proves him to be the friend of man- 
kind, and whose well-known and 
amiable virtues render all panegyric 
needless.”’ 





Text—First Samuel 7: 12. “ Hith- 
erto hath the Lord helped us.’’ He 
refers to the bright prospects before 
the people and then illustrates the 
meaning of the text by reference 
to Samuel. After emphasizing the 
thought that we need to feel our de- 
pendence on God, he recalls the spec- 
cial mercies extended to us. Then 
he follows the soldiers in their long 
years of conflict and suffering—nam- 
ing the different campaigns and bat- 
tles in brief outline. ‘‘ Secondly, we 
should desire to perpetuate the mem- 
ories of these extraordinary mercies 
to coming nations. They should not 
be forgotten by us or by coming 
time. Oh, blessed day this, which 
calls us to the pleasing duty of 
praising God, for so many mercies 
conferred upon us! Oh, happy day 
whose sun rises not to compassionate 
us in some deplorable exile from our 
habitations, or more miserable flight 
from our victorious enemies! Happy 
sun that brightly shines this day to 
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show the blessings of home and the 
triumphs of victory.’’ He recalls 
some of the names to be remembered, 
and especially mentions Louis XVI, 
who is called ‘‘the defender of the 
rights of man.’’ There is in the dis- 
course a marked apostrophe to Gen- 
eral Clinton, and to General Corn- 
wallis, both of which are intensely 
vivid. In closing he says, ‘‘ With 
these serious and pleasing words I 
end my discourse, after asking you 
to unite with me in ardently praying 
that it may please the Almighty Gov- 
ernor of the universe to hasten the 
time when the use of hostile weapons 
shall cease, and the doctrine of the 
Blessed Redeemer effectually influ- 
ence the minds of all men.”’ 

The discourse is very strong, di- 
rect, stirring. It is full of patriotic 
zeal and inspiration. It gives great 
praise to God for His mercy, and 
abundant tribute to the brave, patri- 
otic men who endured so much and 
conquered so gloriously. 

At a much later day, the poet 
Whittier put into verse the scenes 
and events of the occasion : 


From Yorktown’s ruins, ranked and still, 
Two lines stretch far o’er vale and hill: 
Who curbs his steed at head of one ? 
Hark! the low murmur: Washington! 
Who bends his keen approving glance 
Where down the gorgeous line of France 
Shine knightly star and plume of snow ? 
Thou too art victor, Rochambeau ! 


‘The earth which bears this calm array 

Shook with the war-charge yesterday ; 
Ploughed deep with hurrying hoof and wheel, 
Shot down and bladed thick with steel ; 
October’s clear and noonday sun 

Paled in the breath smoke of the gun; 

And down night’s double blackness fell, 
Like a dropped star, the blazing shell. 


Now all is hushed; the gleaming lines 

Stand moveless as the neighboring pines: 
While through them, sullen, grim and slow, 
The conquered hosts of England go. 
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The tidings of the surrender 
reached Philadelphia at two o’clock 
in the morning, and I am glad to 
present here (copied from a large 
steel engraving by Thomas Doney, 
now in my possession, which was 
made from the original painting by 
Eugenio Latilla, M. S. B. A.) the 
scene in Philadelphia’s streets. The 
people were awakened by the watch- 
man’s cry,—‘‘ Past two o'clock, and 
Cornwallis is taken.” Lights flashed 
through the houses, and soon the 
streets were thronged with crowds 
eager to learn the glad news. Some 
were speechless with delight; many 
wept; and the old doorkeeper of 
congress died with joy; while some 
of the old Tory families were cha- 
grined and sorrowful that the Eng- 
lish had been defeated, as may be 
seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. At an early hour in the morn- 
ing congress met, and in the after- 
noon marched in solemn procession 
to the Lutheran church to return 
thanks to Almighty God. 

It is fortunate that we can give ex- 
tracts from another of his published 
addresses, which exhibits so fully his 
intense patriotism and love of lib- 
erty; his thankfulness that the war 
has ceased and Peace has come and 
spread her wings of protection over 
the land. 

Extracts from ‘‘a discourse,’’ by 
Reverend Israel Evans, December 
11, 1783, delivered in St. George’s 
chapel, New York. ‘“‘A Day of 
Thanksgiving.’’ 


ee 


If there is glory in the victories of justice; if 
there is dignity in the possession of freedom ; 
and if there is happiness in the enjoyment of 
peace: Let then this assemby invoke, not only 
all mankind, but even the powers of Heaven to 
unite with us, in the warmest strains of benevo- 
lence ; and rejoice, that so many of the human 
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race, and so large a portion of this world, are 
rescued from the calamities of slavery and 
war. 

Fain would I communicate the joys of my 
soul, and add to your most lively devotion; 
but the subjects of our joy are too great for the 
human mind to comprehend at one view, and 
represent in their extensive magnitude; and 
yet who can be, altogether silent, when bless- 
ings so rich and exalted, invite our praise! 

The spacions prospects of national happi 
ness, crowd themselves upon our imagination ! 
The great Continent of America, is the widely 
extended theatre of our contemplations and 
our future actions. It is now free and inde- 
pendent! The blood and treasure of the 
sons of freedom have purchased these privi 
leges ! 

Oh blessed day which brings us to the pos- 
session of all we have been contending for, and 
enables us to erect the standard, of liberty and 
glory, upon one of the four great divisions of 
the earth! Hail auspicious morning of the ris- 
ing empire of this Western world! Hail arts 
and sciences, America is the new theatre of 
your improvement, and will, perhaps, be the 
last concluding scene of your perfection. Com- 
merce and trade shall spread their sails and 
waft the riches of distant lands to this great 
continent. Now, without fear of an insulting 
enemy, the industrious husbandman shall sow 
his enlarged fields, and reap his rich and joy 
ful harvests. Here the oppressed shall find a 
secure retreat, from all the poverty and misery 
of merciless tyranny. Religion and learning 
shall raise their drooping heads and flourish 
again. Now shall the brave soldier claim the 
honor of being a free and independent citizen 
of the United-States of America. The blessed 
soil of independence shall strive to reward him 
for his persevering valour. Plentious harvests 
shall rise and crown his toils, and spacious 
fields shall offer their growing weaith in grate 
ful tribute to the victorious Hero. 

On this glad day we will not forget to be 
thankful for the faithful alliance and the un- 
wearied services of the generous nation of 
France. She has served the cause of America, 
with large fleets and a gallantarmy. With us 
they have fought, with us they have bled, and 
with us they have conquered! This pleasing 
name shall call up all that is grateful within 
us; & we will recollect our lasting obligations 
to the human protector of the rights of man- 
kind! 

The names of France and America shall 
make the page of history glorious, and their 
deeds of renown shall inspire future ages with 
the love of national prosperity. Posterity, 
through the long periods of time and futurity, 
shall open the mighty volume of American 


independence, and applaud the unexampled 
bravery and fortitude of the armies of the 
United States: Their examples of humanity 
and just defence, shall instruct mankind in the 
necessary use of war: And while their fame 
glides with a full strong tide, through the an- 
nals of time, nations shall be taught lessons of 
heroism, and grow great by our example. 
These are some of the advantages we derive 
from that peace we have contended for, and 
for which we have not contended in vain. 
Hail blessed peace! heaven born friend to 
man; deign to forgive the madness of man- 
kind, and dwell once more on earth: The hu 
mane and compassionate mind shall be thy fair 
seat of bliss; and Oh! forever bar from that 
habitation, the hostile enemies of thy happi- 
ness. May peace and love, and humane affec 
tions, be once more planted in the human 
mind, and there grow and flourish till time 


shall be no more 


Thus through this long and la- 
borious struggle for independence 
did our patriotic chaplain serve in 
the Continental army — marching 
with her troops from the heights of 
Quebec to the complete and _ final 
overthrow of the British power in 
this country, on the plains of York- 
town. ‘‘Of the fierce battles he wit- 
nessed, the long marches he made, 
and want and privation he endured, 
he apparently kept no record; and 
hence the incidents and details of the 
most interesting portion of his daily 
life are forever lost to posterity.’’ 
Occasionally he appears upon the 
shifting scenes of action, as the cur- 
tain rises now and then, sometimes 
in the lurid glare of battle; again at 
the head of the army preaching to 
the victorious soldiers in words of 
burning eloquence, and once again 
when peace comes to the country he 
raises his voice in prayer of thanks- 
giving. Much is swept away in ob- 
livion, and this tribute is prepared to 
assist in preserving as full as may be 
a record of our hero’s life-work. 

The long seven years’ war had 
come to an end, and Mr. Evans 
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sought new fields of endeavor. 
Peace had come to the land, and 
he bade farewell to all the ‘ 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious 


‘ pride, 


war.’’ With Shakespeare’s char- 
acter, he could say 


O, farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill 
trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife. 


He now appears upon the records 
of the ‘‘ Journal of the New Hamp- 
shire House of Representatives,’’ De- 
cember 28, 1780, as in the following: 


loted that Mr. Foster, Mr. Weeks and Col. 
Hale, with such asthe Honorable Board shall 
join, be a Committee to consider of a letter 
from General Sullivan respecting some allow 
ance to be made Mr. Evans, Chaplain of the 
New Hampshire Brigade, and other matters 
contained in the said letter, and report there 
on. Sent up by Mr. Batchelder, Jan. 4, 1751 

Voted that the Rev. Israel Evans, Chaplain 
to the New Hanipshire Brigade, have and re- 
ceive out of the Treasury, by order of the 
President, one hundred pounds in Bills of the 
new Emission and that the same be charged to 
the Continent to whom he is to be accountable 
for the said sum. Sent up by Mr. Dame. 


There was a great depreciation in 
Contiyental money during the war, 
which caused much deprivation and 
suffering among the troops. Mr. 
Evans, with the many others, sought 
relief from the state under those cir- 
cumstances. The following letter 
from President Weare, upon the 
Depreciation of Currency, exhibits 
something of the condition of finan- 
cial affairs: 

State of New Hampshire, 
KXETER, June 6th, 1783. 

In answer to your several Queries respecting 
a settlement with the Army would inform you, 
that the State of New Hampshire in Settling 
with their Troops, supposed the Paymaster 
paid them their wages in Continental money to 
Jan. 1st, 1780, and that it amounted in the year 


1777 to one half, in 1778, to one sixth, and in 
1779 to one twentieth of the sum promised, 
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and accordingly made up Depreciation to 
the three Battalions of the New Hampshire 
Troops. I am &c (Mr. John Pierce, Paymas- 
ter Genl.) M. WEARE, 
Presidt. 


(R. 6—182) 
(Rev. Israel Evans to President Weare) 
PORTSMOUTH, Octo: 14th 1784. 

Sir—The resolutions of Congress which I 
take the Liberty of enclosing, will inform your 
Excellency, that the United States in Congress 
assembled, have directed me to look up to the 
State of New Hampshire, and to request a set- 
tlement for that pay which is due for my Ser- 
vices as Chaplain, from the first of January 
1777 to the first of August 1780,—and here I beg 
leave to observe, that when I made application 
to the Congress for the Settlement above men 
tioned, it was the meaning and intention of all 
the members of Congress with whom I con- 
versed, and especially of those who repre- 
sented this State, that, the Settlement of my 
account should begin & conclude with the 
same periods of time which were observed, 
when the other officers of this State were set- 
tled with 

Were I not afraid of intruding too much on 
the time and goodness of your Excellency, I 
should be induced to show that many circum 
stances of necessity, both in time past and at 
this moment, urge me to beg that my request, 
and the resolution of Congress, may be com- 
plied with; having been destitute of that Sup- 
port, which other officers have obtained from 
Notes of depreciation, I found myself often- 
times not far from a very suffering condition. 

The long time in which I have been desti- 
tute of that little emolument, which I so much 
needed, and the many hundreds of Miles, 
which I have traveled for the sake of it, with 
no small expence; The great length of time 
which I have waited for the present oppor- 
tunity; my unwearied, and long Services, in 
the cause of our country, during more than 
eight years ; these Considerations all plead for 
me, and give me reason to hope that the Hon- 
orable Legislature, will hear my petition and 
answer it favorably— 

Should a Settlement take place agreeable to 
my desire I cannot help making one more and 
it is, that the Interest due, may be paid in 
such money as will be of immediate Service to 
me, on my long Journey 

A Representation from your Excellency, to 
the Honorable Legislature agreeably to what I 
have requested, will very much benefit, and 
oblige Your Excellency’s most obedent & most 
humble Servant, 

ISRAEL EVANS. 
(His Excellency President Weare.) 
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In 1780 the “ Depreciation ” was so 
great that 49,000 were voted to be 
raised to pay the minister’s salary 
in Concord, and not finding that 
sufficient the parish voted to raise 
430,000 additional. In 1781 
voted to raise £50,000. 

This petition was evidently for- 
warded to the general court, then 
assembled, by President Weare. For 
in the Journal of the House, of Octo- 
ber 28, 1784, ‘‘ The Committee on 
the petition and memorial of the 
Reverend Mr. Evans, reported as 
their opinion, that the request be 
granted so far as it respects depre- 
ciation, and that he have order there- 
for accordingly. Signed John Went- 
worth for the Com. Which report 


they 


being read and considered, Voted, 
That it be received and accepted.’’ 
The same day it was ‘‘ brought up, 


read and concurred ’’ in by the hon- 
orable senate. 

While chaplain of the New Hamp- 
shire brigade he seems to have been 
reported on the rolls as particularly 
of the Third regiment commanded 
by Col. Alexander Scammell, during 
the years 1777-—’78-'79~’80, for cer- 
tain amounts are paid him on ac- 
count of depreciation of the conti- 
nental money. 

Numerous instances are on rec- 
ord, in the journals of the house 
and senate, of votes passed allowing 
Mr. Evans different sums for his 
services as ‘‘chaplain to the gen- 
eral court.’’ He served in this office 
for some five years, 1788—’89—'g0-'g1 
—’92. 

He was invited in 1791 to 
the ‘‘Election Sermon,’’ so called, 
before the legislature. We cannot 
do better than to present the vote as 
appears upon the records. 


deliver 
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Thursday, Feb. 1791. 

Voted, That his Excellency the President be 
desired to give information to the Revd. Mr. 
Evans of Concord that it is the desire of the 
legislature that he would prepare and deliver 
an Election Sermon before the General Court 
that may assemble on the first Wednesday in 
June next and in case it should so happen that 
the Revd. Mr. Evans cannot attend, that the 
Revd. Mr. Morrison of Londonderry be re- 
quested to prepare for the above purpose. 

Sent up by Mr. Emerson. 


This sermon must have pleased the 
members of the legislature, to quote 
still further from the recorded pro- 
ceedings. 


Friday, June 3d, 1791. 
Voled, That Mr. Foster, Mr. Parker & Mr. 
MacGregore with such of the Honbl. Senate as 
they may join be a Committee to present the 
Reved. Mr. Evans with the thanks of the Gen- 
eral Court for his excellent discourse delivered 
Yesterday before the Court and request of him 
a Copy for the press and also desire him to 
attend and Officiate as Chaplain to the Legis- 
lature the present Session.”’ 

the Senate, the same day. 


Concurred in by 


Thursday, June 14, 1791. 
Voted, that the committee appointed the third 
Instant to present the Reved. Mr. Evans with 
the thanks of the General Court &c be re- 
quested to receive from Mr. Evans the Copy 
therein mentioned and agree with Mr. Hough 
to print 250 copies of the Same. 


Of the 250 copies then printed, one 
has come down to our day, and from 
it I quote: 

Galatians v,1. ‘‘ Stand fast, therefore, in the 
Liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, 
and be not entangled with the yoke of Bond- 
age.’’ 

Friends and Fellow-Citizens, Religious Lib- 
erty is a divine right, immediately derived from 
the Supreme Being, without the intervention of 
any created authority. A free, willing, 
industrious, and virturious people, well united 
and well pleased, are the strength of a nation ; 
while the great wealth of a few luxurious, idle 
drones, are the great bane of Liberty. ° 

The Liberties of a people cannot be lasting 
without knowledge. The human mind is capa- 
ble of great cultivation. Knowledge is not only 
useful, but it adds dignity to man. Freeman 
should always acquire knowledge; this is a 
privilege and pleasure unknown to slaves. The 
happiness of mankind has been much ad- 
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vanced by the arts and sciences; and they 
have flourished the most among freemen. Lib- 
erty is enlightened by knowledge ; and knowl- 
edge is nurtured by Liberty. Where there is 
wisdom, virtue and Liberty, then mankind are 
Men. Ye people of North America, let 
the example of all nations, who have gone be 
fore you, serve for your instruction. Fear the 
affluence of gold; fear a too unequal distribu- 
tion of riches. Secure yourselves against the 
spirit of conquest. The tranquility of an em- 
pire diminishes in proportion to its extension. 
Have arms for your defence; have none for 
offense. Let Liberty have an immovable foun 
dation in the wisdom of your laws, and let it 
be the indestructible 
states together. 


cement to bind your 


May your duration, if it be 
possible, equai the duration of the world. 

From the prominence gained by 
serving so long as brigade chaplain 
of the New Hampshire troops, Mr. 
Evans was often called to positions of 
service and honor by the state. He 
was chaplain of the Convention for 
revising the Constitution 1791-'‘92. 
He was requested at the organization 
of the convention by vote, September 
7, 1791, ‘‘to attend and officiate as 
chaplain during the session.’’ A 
year later, September 5, 1792, it was 
voted, ‘‘ That the Secretary be di- 
rected to certify to his Excellency 
the President of the State, the num- 
ber of days that the Reverend Mr. 
Evans attended the Convention as 
Chaplain, and inform him that it is 
the desire of the Convention that he 
be compensated therefor out of the 
Treasury of this state. The 
vention then dissolved.’’ 

Chaplain Evans married Miss Hul- 
dah Kent of Charlestown, Mass., sis- 
ter of Col. William A. Kent, after- 
wards a prominent citizen of Con- 
cord, N. H. Moody Kent says in 
his diary: ‘‘ Huldah Kent, b. 13 
(bapt. 19) June 1763, m. 1786 Rev. 
Israel Evans.”’ 


Con- 


The Kent genealogy, p. 53, says,— 
**Huldah IV child of Ebenezer Kent 
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and his second wife Mary Austin, 
born 13 June 1763, mar. 2nd May 
1786 (to Rev. Israel Evans) by Rev. 
Jos. Eckley, died 19 Oct. 1846 ae. 
84. Eben. Kent d. at London, Eng- 





land, 1766, and his widow, Mary d. 
at Concord, N. H., 1827, 
Mr. Evans had no children. 

As chaplain he served his country 
in time of war, and as pastor his 
adopted state in time of peace. As 
a settled minister in Concord let us 
now consider him. 
nection 


” 


aet. QI. 


It was his con- 
the New Hampshire 
brigade and acquaintance with its 
officers and soldiers that undoubtedly 
introduced him to Concord. He had 
been under the command of the 
New Hampshire generals, 
Sullivan, and Stark. The 


with 


brave 
Poor, 


Capital city was in need of a pas- 
tor, for on September 1, 1782, the 
Rev. Timothy Walker had passed 
On December 17, 1786, one 


Dea. Jonathan Wilkins received a 


away. 



































call to settle, which he declined. He 
pas P ‘ 

says, ‘‘ Taking into view your local 

situation with its attendant circum- 

stances, it rather appears the en- 


couragements you offered, are in 
fact, and as they are now stated, 
will prove deficient to the proposed 
end,’’—that is, that the salary was 
inadequate. On September 1, 1788, 
Reverend Israel Evans was called by 
both the church and town to settle as 
its minister. In his answer of March 
17, 1789, quoting from that reply, he 
says, ‘‘On my part, I declare my ap- 
probation of you as a people, though 
your written proceedings are not to 
my mind.’’ His salary was stated 
at 4go ‘during his performing the 
work of the ministry in this town ;”’ 
£15 more was added, ‘‘in lieu of 
settlement.’’ The whole equal to 
about $350. 

This meager amount, with its con- 
ditions, was evidently quite unsatis- 
factory. He further frankly said, 
‘‘Let me hope you will not con- 
tinue to deviate from the honorable 
and generous customs and manners 
of our pious and worthy forefathers. 
I hope you will think it of infinitely 
more importance to encourage the 
ministers of the Gospel in their ard- 
uous work, than to give your sanc- 
tion to a method of settling minis- 
ters, which, in the very entrance of 
their labors, does in a manner tell 
them that after 20, 30, 40, or even 
50 years, of the most faithful ser- 
vice, they may be the most miserable 
beggars. I hope when my 
labors cease that if it be the will of 
God, my life may not last long. 
Like a good soldier, it would be 
much better to die on my post.’’ 
Having premised these few things, 
he accepts the call and agrees to be- 
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come their pastor. He expresses the 
thought ‘‘ that the pastoral charge of 
a congregation is one of the most 
solemn and important charges on 
earth.’’ Hence, in closing his some- 
what lengthy letter, of which only 
part is given here, he ‘‘asks their 
prayers. I have often heard that a 
praying people will make a praying, 
a preaching, and a successful minis- 
ter. I sincerely ask your prayers. 
I hope you will not deny them. Pray 
that I may not shun to declare the 
whole counsel of God to you. Pray 
that I may be a blessing, and that 
by preaching and living Jesus Christ 
I may both save myself and you.’’ 

The town concurred with the 
church in appointing the first Wed- 
nesday in July, 1789, as the time for 
the ordination services. Introduc- 
tory prayer was by Rev. Jeremy 
Belknap. Rev. Joseph Eckley, pastor 
of the Old South church, Boston, 
from 1779 to 1811, the date of his 
death, preached Mr. Evans's installa- 
tion sermon. He knew the chaplain 
well, as he was a classmate in Prince- 
ton college, and thus spoke of him to 
the people: ‘‘In consequence of the 
long acquaintance I have had with 
your pastor elect, I have the pleasure 
to congratulate you that we this day 
settle a gentleman with you, who, 
added to the natural gifts and im- 
provements of his mind, has afforded 
every reasonable evidence of his be- 
ing a sincere friend of our common 
Lord.’’ The ordaining prayer was 
by Rev. Mr. Woodman; charge by 
Rev. Dr. MacClintock. 

His pastorate in Concord continued 
for eight years; during that time we 
see that he served as chaplain to the 
general court some five years, and 
chaplain of the constitutional con- 
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vention for its session of one year. 
He occupied a prominent place in 
the community, as did the ministers 
of the olden time, honored by both 
church and town. Often called upon 
to serve the public, they responded 
to the demand. For instance, we 
note in Zhe Concord Mirrour, No- 
vember 3, 1792, the following notice : 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, CONCORD, Nov. 5, 1792. 

Regimental Lecture. Thursday next the 
Rev. Mr. Evans, with the concurrence of Colo- 
nel John Bean and other Field Officers of the 
Eleventh Regiment, will deliver a lecture at 
the Meeting House in this town—on which the 
attendance of the Officers of said Regiment in 
their Regimental Dress, is requested by the 
Colonel. 


At the town meeting in September, 
1796, held for the purpose of giving 
their suffrages for representatives to 
congress, Israel Evans received a 
goodly number of votes. 

While pastor, and after his resigna- 
tion, he held his connection with his 
ministerial brethren, as clerk of the 
Ecclesiastical Convention of the State 
of New Hampshire. 

The family of Mr. Evans, during 
his life in Concord, according to the 
United States census of 1790, as 
quaintly and briefly recorded, was as 
is here copied literally : 


Census 1790, Concord, Rockingham Co. New 
Hampshire, Vol. 2. Isl. Evans [oth. name p. 
249] 1 Free white male of 16 yrs and upwards, 1 
Free white male under 16 yrs, 2 Free white 
females [no ages given] Total, 4 Free white 
persons, including head of family. 

Census 1800, Concord, Rockingham Co. N. H. 
Vol. i. Israel Evans [17th name p. 338] 1 Free 
white male of 45 yrs. and upwards 1 Free white 
male of 10 yrs and under 16 yrs, 1 Free white 
female of 26 yrs,and under 45 yrs. Total 4 
Free white persons, including head of family. 


The town in its corporate capacity 
had provided for the maintenance of 
its minister since 1730 but had failed 
to give very liberally for that pur- 
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pose.‘ The question of the support 
of the minister was gaining in impor- 
tance, for it was difficult for him to 
get even the small amount voted him. 
Owing to the town’s delinquency in 
paying his predecessor’s salary, in 
1782, a committee of three was ap- 
pointed ‘‘to request the Rev. Mr. 
Walker to sue those persons who 
have been delinquent in paying his 
salary.’’ In 1794 Mr. Evans found 
equal difficulty in obtaining the small 
sum due him. The same question 
which delayed his acceptance as pas- 
tor, that of proper financial support, 
appeared once and again. It did 
not accord with his ideas and feelings 
as to the way ministers supposed to 
be supported by the town should be 
treated. A committee of five was 
appointed ‘‘to wait on Mr. Evans 
and inquire of him the reasons for 
his uneasiness with the town about 
the payment of his salary, and re- 
ceive his answer in writing.’’ That 
which he claimed was just and 
should have been allowed, is shown 
by the votes passed by the town, 
and they also exhibit the loose man- 
ner in which parish matters had 
managed. Acted upon Sep- 
tember 22. 


been 


Voted, That the Selectmen pay the whole 
that is due to the Rev. Israel Evans immedi- 
diately, or give said Evans a note upon interest 
till paid. 

Voted, To accept the second proposition of 
the Rev. Mr. Evans, viz: the money appropri- 
ated to the use of the pulpit shall not in future 
be applied directly or indirectly to any other 
use. 

Voted, To accept the third proposition of the 
Rev. Mr. Evans, viz: the collectors themselves 
shall pay to him, as often as can be done con- 
veniently, all the money they collect for the 
use of the pulpit, and if possible within the 
year for which the money aforesaid was as- 
sessed. 





* The town method ceased in 1825 
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These votes were, evidently, not 
very strongly enforced, and this was 
undoubtedly the cause of his bring- 
ing his pastorate to a close. April 
21, 1797, Mr. Evans positively ex- 
pressed his ‘‘intention of resigning 
to the town their pulpit and of finish- 
ing his work of the ministry in this 
place on the first of July next.’’ 
His resignation was accepted by the 
town, and he was regularly dismissed 
by an ecclesiastical council on July 
5,1797. They stated ‘‘that in their 
opinion it was expedient that the 





pastoral relations be dissolved.’’ 
They also ‘‘ recommended him to 
the churches, and to the work of the 
ministry, wherever God in his provi- 
dence may open a door, and wish 
him divine assistance and success.’’ 
Parson Evans preached during his 
ministerial life in the Old North 
church, so prominent in New Hamp- 
shire history. It was a large struc- 
ture, capable of accommodaing some 
thousand to twelve hundred people. 
Here in 1778 a convention was held 
to form a plan of government for the 
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state; the first time the legislature 
met in Concord, in 1782, it assem- 
bled in this house, and continued to 
hold its sessions here until 1790; 
here on the 21st of June, 1788, gath- 











ered the state convention which rati- 
fied the Federal constitution; here, 
too, were held the conventions of 
1791-92 to revise the state constitu- 
tion. From 1784 to 1831, thirty- 
nine times did the legislature march 
in grand procession to this meeting- 
house to hear the annual election ser- 
mon, which preceded its organiza- 
tion. From 1765-’90 all the town 
meetings were held in this house. 
In 1831 were held protracted reli- 
gious meetings which resulted in a 
great revival. In 1834-’35 occurred 
the memorable trial of Abraham 
Prescott for murder. An eulogy on 
General Lafayette was delivered here 
before the general court in 1835, by 


Hon. N. G. Upham. Here took 
place that great political debate be- 
tween Franklin Pierce and John P. 
Hale. Not another edifice in New 
Hampshire has held within its con- 
fines so many notable gatherings of 
the olden time, or heard so great elo- 
quence as resounded from its walls 
for nearly a hundred years. 

No records of the church, except 
of 123 baptisms, can be found of Par- 
son Evans’s pastoral work. Although 
he had resigned his pulpit in July, 
1797, he continued to reside in Con- 
cord until his death, March 9, 1807, 
at the age of sixty years. 


Mr. Evans was considered a very 
popular preacher in his day, and 
children were often named for him. 
An old resident informs me that 
Moses Carter, a member of one of 
the old families, named his youngest 





e Old North Chu 


son, born April 8, 1810, Israel Evans 
Carter. He became a dentist and a 
physician, went to New York and 
later to Akron, O.; was a prominent 
citizen, and for several years mayor 
of that city. 

In considering Mr. Evans’s char- 
acter, we should say with Headley, 
‘*that he was by nature better fitted 
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for the stern duties of a military life, 
its strict subordination and exact 
method, and for the battle-field, than 
for the quiet routine of a pastor’s call- 
ing. Humility was not a prominent 
trait in his character, and military 


experience did not make him yield- 
ing and tractable.’’ Dr. Bouton 
says of him in his history of Con- 
cord, 1856, ‘‘ With the feelings and 
habits acquired in a seven years’ ser- 
vice in the United States army, Mr. 
Evans entered upon the duties of a 
pastor among this quiet, industrious, 
and wnostentatious people. His 
manners were in perfect contrast to 
those of his predecessor. His senti- 
ments and style of preaching were 
also different. Mr. Evans was a 
ready, fluent, and earnest preacher. 
Several sermons which he preached 
and published while in the army 
were distinguished for their patriotic 
spirit, and acquired for him an hon- 
orable reputation throughout the 
country. ‘The minister was a man 
of distinction, too, in the town, for it 
is related, that although a chaise 
two-wheeled vehicle] was used some 
in Concord Mr. Evans had a four- 
wheeled carriage, drawn by two 
horses, in which he rode, wearing a 
tri-cornered hat and wig upon public 
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occasions.’’ It was said he was 
‘*fond of a good horse, good music, 
and good living. He was a gentle- 
man of fine personal appearance, of 
dignified and martial manner.’’ That 
this is true may be seen by the excel- 
lent portrait which appears at the 
beginning of this article. His pic- 
ture portrays a highly intelligent, re- 
fined and poetic temperament —a 
lover of literature and music, and an 
orator of national fame. As you 
look at the fine curves which outline 
his features, the beaming eye and 
noble forehead you exclaim, ‘‘ It is 
that of a Goethe!’’ This likeness of 
the Rev. Israel Evans is copied from 
an oil painting, life size, by Ulysses 
D. Tenney, in Representatives hall, 
state house, Concord, presented by 
George Porter, Fsq., now deceased, 
of Pittsburg, Pa. 

The painting was copied from an 
original miniature on ivory, probably 
by Kosciusko, a Pole of noble birth, 
an artist, on General Washington's 
staff; painted during the encamp- 
ment at Valley Forge, and bore the 
inscription, ‘* Washington's Chap- 
lain.’’ Mrs. Rebecca Kent Packard, 
a niece of Mr. Evans, now living in 
srumswick, Me., at the age of 94 
(born Feb. 17, 1808), in a recent let- 
ter writes of that portrait: 

From the photograph sent I recognized 
at once the familiar face, the same my childish 
eyes looked upon as it hung just under the 
looking glass in my Aunt Evans's parlor. It is 
a fine, handsome face, with a look of deter- 
mination in its expression, befitting a soldier 
living in fellowship with George Washington. 
My uncle adored Washington and felt his near- 
ness to him, through the scenes of the war, to 


be a crown of honor—his name was often upon 
his lips when dying. 





5Mr. George Porter was a son of Isaac Porter, 
who married Mr. Evans's adopted daughter, a 
niece of Mrs. Evans, Mary Kent, who inherited 
the Evans estate. Henry Kirk Porter, son of 
George, now resides in Pittsburg. 
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When Lafayette visited Concord 
in 1825 he recognized the miniature 
at once, and immediately exclaimed, 
‘* That is our worthy chaplain !’’ 

Mr. Evans lived in the same 
house, bought at his settlement, of 
one Stephen Kimball. The home is 
here pictured, copied from a photo- 
graph kindly loaned me, and was 
number 200 North Main street. 
After Mr. Evans’s death his widow 
removed to Pleasant street to be near 
her brother. The old place was 
owned and occupied by Hon. Samuel 
Morrill, later and more recently by 
his daughter, Miss Clara Morrill. 
It was taken down some few years 
ago, and the lot is now vacant, ex- 
cept some noble elm trees which still 
stand guard in their strength and 
majesty. The house was originally 
constructed with two stories and 
what is called hip-roof, a door in the 
middle, and hall running through, 
with an L, one story. This style of 
house was called of the “third order,” 
—it appeared soon after the Revolu- 


tionary War. This view of the place 
shows it as altered by changing and 
raising the roof. The widow, Mrs. 
Huldah Kent Evans, purchased the 
Farrington house, where she lived 
with her mother until her death, 
December 5, 1827. Later David G. 
Fuller owned the property. The lot 
is now covered by the Wonolancet 
Club building, corner State and 
Pleasant streets. She afterwards 
built a mansion on the opposite cor- 
ner, afterwards occupied by Col. 
Wm. Kent. Mrs. Evans was aided 
by a pension from the government, 
in virtue of her husband’s long and 
valuable services as chaplain of the 
army during the entire Revolution- 
ary War.. I am pleased to add here 
a letter received from Washington 
upon this subject. 


[Copy.] 
0. W. & N. Div. J. R. W. 
No. 23016-Wid. Rev. War. 


Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Pensions, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10, 1902. 
Sir: In reply to your request for a statement 
of the military history of Israel Evans, a soldier 
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of the Revolutionary War, you will find below 
the desired information as contained in his 
widow’s application for pension on file in this 
Bureau 


The widow stated that her late husband was 
ordained at Philadelphia in 1775, and in same 
year entered service as Chaplain and marched 
with N. Y. troops into Canada under Gen. 
Montgomery, and in 1777 was appointed Chap- 
lain to Gen. Poors brigade N. H. Line and was 
at Burgoynes surrender ; in 1779 was with Gen. 
Sullivan on Indian Campaign in the Genesee 
Country and acted as Aide during the battle ; 
in Sept. 1780 officiated as Chaplain at the grave 
of Gen. Poor; in 1781 was with Poor’s brigade 
at surrender of Cornwallis; probably served 
until 1753. 

Residence of soldier at enlistment, not 
stated. Date of application for pension by 
widow, February 1, 1831, her age at that date 
68 years, and her residence, Concord, N. H. 

Soldier married Huldah Kent, May 4, 1786, 
at Charlestown, Mass. and died March 9, 1807, 
at Concord, N. H: Date and place of his birth 
and names of his parents not stated. 

Pensioned at $600 per annum from March 4, 
1831. 

Very respectfully, 
H. CLay EVANS, 


Commissioner. 
Mr. John C. Thorne, 


Concord, New Hampsh re. 


‘*Mrs. Evans lived in her new 
home,’’ says Dr. Bouton, ‘‘in ele- 
gant simplicity, retired yet cheerful, 
highly esteemed by all who knew 
her,’’ until death came October 19, 
1846, at the age of eighty-three. 

I have before me at this time, the 
property of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, the true legal copy of 
Parson Evans's last will, comprising 
three closely written pages of fools- 
cap, made at Exeter, June 15, 1807, 
by William Walker, register of pro- 
bate. To this will is appended the 
certificate of approval of Nathaniel 
Rogers, Esq., judge of probate. It 
begins as follows: 

‘In the name of God, Amen. I 
Israel Evans, of Concord in the 
county of Rockingham and State of 
New Hampshire, Clerk, do this 


Eight day of September in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and six, make and publish 
this my last Will and Testament in 
manner and form following; . . .’’ 
After giving some two hundred dol- 
lars in all to his sister, Hannah Rob- 
bins of Philadelphia, her daughter 
and grandchildren, and making suit- 
able provision for his widow, he gives 
‘*all his other Estate, whether real 
or personal, to the Trustees of Dart- 
mouth College, subject to the rights 
of his wife during her natural life, 
for the support of a Professor at said 
College to be called and known in 
his office by the name of the Evans 
Professor of Oratory and the Belle- 
lettres.’’ He appoints his wife Hul- 
dah Evans, Executrix, and John 
Wheelock, William “’oodward, and 
Philip Carrigain, Jr., Esq., executors. 

John Wheelock, mentioned as exe- 
cutor, was undoubtedly Dr. John 
Wheelock, the second president of 
Dartmouth college, in office from 
1779 to 1817. Dr. Samuel C. Bart- 
lett, ex-president of Dartmouth, said 
in an address before the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society March 20, 
1895, ‘‘ That the chief accession of 
productive funds during Dr. John 
Wheelock’s administration of thirty- 
eighty years, was the bequest, in 
1807, by Rev. Israel Evans of Con- 
cord, of the Evans Professorship, 
now yielding an income of six hun- 
dred dollars.”’ 

From recent information gained by 
correspondence with the college au- 
thorities, we learn ‘‘that Mr. Evans 
left a fund of some six, to seven, 
thousand dollars, but that it was 
subject to the use of his widow. 
Part of it was in land in Ohio. The 
‘Evans Professorship of Oratory and 
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Belle Lettres’ was established in 
1838, but as far as can be ascertained 
no money was received until 1849, 
three years after the decease of Mrs. 
Evans. The present value of the 
fund is twelve thousand six hundred 
and sixty-six dollars. The chair is 
occupied, Mr. Craven Laycock being 
the assistant professor on that fund, 
which has combined with 
others, and known as the 
‘Evans foundation. 

Mr. Evans was made A. M. by 
Dartmouth college in 1792, and 
served as trustee from 1793 until his 
death in 1807. 

Many anecdotes are 
Chaplain Evans, which, 
niece, Mrs. Packard, are undoubt- 
edly true. It is said that in one of 
his petitions, offered just before the 
army engaged in conflict, he prayed 
as follows : 


been 
is still 


>») 


related of 


says his 


O Lord of Hosts, lead forth thy servants of 
the American army to battle, and give them the 
victory ; or if this be not according to Thy sov 
ereign will then we pray Thee—stand neu/rai, 
and let flesh and blood decide the issue. 


Under the ministry of Parson 
Evans, who was very fond of good 
music, instrumental accompaniments 
were introduced by him to assist in 
the church singing. These consisted 
of the bass viol and the flute. ‘‘ This 
was a great innovation,’’ says Dr. 
Bouton, ‘‘ and was attended with so 
much excitement and 
that according to tradition, some per- 
sons left the 
than ‘ hear the profane sounds of the 
fiddle and the flute.’ ”’ 

In his last sickness he showed his 
strong military spirit and love for 
the father of his country, even at the 
approach of death. Rev. Mr. Mc- 


Farland, his successor in the pul- 


opposition, 


méeting-house rather 
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pit, visiting and praying with him, 
asked, ‘‘that when he should be 
called from this to the other world he 
might sit down with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Mr. Evans added, ‘‘ and with Wash- 
ington, too!’’ He could not bear the 
thought, in his great friendship and 
admiration for Washington, of being 
separated from him in the eternal 
world. 

Rev. 
were 


Israel Evans and his wife 
buried in the Old Concord 
cemetery. ‘‘Over his grave stands 
the first »arb/e monument erected in 
the old This 


marble slab belongs to what is called 


burying ground.’’ 


the fourth class, succeeding the dark 
slate stones of a previous generation. 

Upon the slabs in memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. Evans may be seen these 
inscriptions, copied verbatim et litera- 
tim et punctiuatim, 


Sacred 
to the Memory of 
the Rev. Israel Evans, 
who departed this life 
March 9, 1807; 

Aged 60 
years. 

There is rest in Heaven. 


Mrs. Huldah Evans, 
wife of 

Rev. Israel Evans, 

died 

19, 1846, 


#83 


Oct 


heart: for they shall 


“Blessed are the pure in 


see God.”’ 


Mr. Evans's publications, as far as 
known, in the order of their delivery, 
are as follows: 

‘‘A Discourse, Delivered 
the 18th Day of December, 1777, the 
day of Public Thanksgiving, Ap- 
pointed by the Honorable Continen- 
tal Congress, By the Reverend Israel 
Evans A. M. Chaplain to General 


Ist. on 
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Poor’s Brigade, And now published 
at the Request of the 
Officers ot the 


General and 
said Brigade, to be 
distributed among the Soldiers, Gra- 
tis. Lancaster: Printed by Francis 
M,DCC,LXXVITI (24 p. 
In Library of Princeton Uni- 
versity. ) 

ad. ‘‘A 


Easton, on 


Bailey, 
10°) 


Delivered at 
October, 
1779, to the Officers and Soldiers of 
the Western Army, After their re- 
turn from au Expedition against the 
Nations of 


Discourse, 


the 17th. of 


Five hostile 


the 


Indians, By 
Evans A. M. 
and Chaplain to: General Poor's Bri- 


Reverend Israel 
gade, Now Published at the particu- 
lar Request of the Generals and Field 
Officers of that 
distributed 


Army: And to be 


the Soldiers 
Philadelphia, Printed by 
Bradford, at the Coffee- 
M,DCC,LXXIX.’’ (40 p. 
16°) (New Hampshire State Libra- 
ry.) 


among 
Gratis. 
Thomas 
House, 


G. M.—21 


1 Wife 


‘‘An Oration, Delivered at 


Hackensack, on the tenth of Sep- 
tember, 1780, at the interment of the 
Honorable 


3rigadier Enoch Poor, 
General of the New Hampshire Brig- 
ade, By 
A. M., 


brigade, 


the Reverend Israel Evans, 
and Chaplain to the said 
Published by desire of the 
the New Hampshire 
troops, and a number of gentlemen 
in Exeter, Newbury Port: Printed 
and sold by John Mycall, MDCCL 
XXXI.’’ (36 p. 4°) 


jth. ‘“‘A Discourse delivered near 


Officers of 


York in Virginia, on the Memora- 
ble Occasion of the Surrender of the 
British Army to the Allied Forces of 
America and France before the Brig- 
ade of New York Troops and the 
Division of American Light Infantry, 
under the command of the Marquis 
de la Fayette, by Israel Evans, A M. 
Chaplain to the troops of New 
Hampshire. On the 13th day of De- 
cember, the day of General Thanks- 
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giving. This Discourse nearly in its 
present form was delivered in the 
second Presbyterian church at Phila- 
delphia. The author is indebted for 
its publication to the generosity of a 
number of gentlemen in their city; 
and it 
the gratification of the brave soldiers 
fighting in the cause of America and 


is principally intended for 


mankind. Philadelphia: Printed by 
Francis Bailey, in Market street. 
M,DCC,LXXXII.”’ (45 p. 12°) 


(Pa. Hist. So. Library.) 

5th. ‘‘A Discourse delivered in 
New York, Before a Brigade of Con- 
tinental troops, and a number of 
citizens assembled in St. George’s 
chapel on the 11th December 1783. 
The Day set apart by the Recom- 
mendation of the United States in 


MAN'S 





COMFORT. 


Congress as a Day of public Thanks- 
giving for the Blessings of Independ- 
ence, Liberty and Peace, By the Rev. 
Israel Evans, A. M. Chaplain in the 
American Army. Published and sold 
by John Holt, Printer to the State of 
New York."’ (23 p. 8°) (Princeton 
University.) 

6th. ‘‘A Sermon, Delivered at Con- 
cord, before the Hon. General Court 
of the State of 
at the Annual Election, Holden on 
the First Wednesday in June, 
M,DCC,XCI, By the Rev. Israel 
Evans, A. M. Pastor of the Church 
in Concord. Concord: Printed by 
George Hough, for the Honorable 


New Hampshire, 


General Court, M,DCC,XCI.’’ (35 
p- 16°) (New Hampshire State Li- 
brary. ) 


AN OLD MAN’S COMFORT. 


By Bela Chapin. 


An old man sits by his warm winter fire, 
And he watches its bright embers glow, 

While the cold north wind sweeps along in its ire, 
And the fields are all covered with snow ; 

But he dwells in the past, for his thoughts never tire 
To rove in the loved long ago. 


And he wanders in thought to the beautiful land, 
To the regions of unending day ; 

There mingles in joy with the numerous band 
Of kindred and friends gone away, 

And hopes at the last in that kingdom to stand 
And abide there in glory for aye. 


In the evening of life so he sits in his chair, 
And delights in past seasons to roam ; 

While he firmly relies on the promises fair 
That are found in the most holy tome. 

Ere long he will pass from this lifetime of care 
To the bliss of an unchanging home. 





























THE OLD DINNER HORN. 
By Dr. H. G. Leslie. 


Down by the long furrow that time hath ploughed 
In the field of the years that have past, 

I seem to hear the old dinner horn’s call 
With its tremulous quavering blast. 


My mother still stands by the farmhouse door, 
Looking over the field’s waving green ; 

Her hair is gray and her shoulders are bent 
Sut her eye is still watchful and keen. 

And never a day does the shadow pass 
The noon-time mark on the window sill, 

And ever the blast at the midday hour 


Would the hills with its sweet echo’s fill. 


How dear was its call to the hungry boy 
Who had wrought through the long morning hours, 
And Beethoven’s strain or Mendelssohn's art 


Had none of its soul stirring powers. 


It’s long since I heard the old dinner horn 
5 

On the farm of my dear mountain home, 
And many a day when weary with care 
And 1 1 hen ar th car 

ave I longed for its sweet plaintive tone. 

H I 1 for 1 t plaintive ton 
My dear mother sleeps ‘neath a grassy mound 

In a quiet and undisturbed rest, 
And somewhere mayhap in a world of light 


) 


Sing the lips that that dinner horn pressed. 
Could I catch that note it would call me still 

From the fields that are furrowed with care, 
To a table spread by Eternal Love 

In the land of that Paradise fair 


A MEMORY. 


It stands beyond the busy town, 
The home of long ago, 

Where leafy boughs are bending down, 
And summer blossoms grow. 

Within its garden day by day 
Are rose leaves softly falling, 

And children shout in merry play 


Their eager comrades calling. 
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And standing there as loiterers will, 
Again my heart rejoices, 

While memory brings with magic skill 
The tones of olden voices. 


They ring adown the winding lane, 
Through sunshine and in shadow, 

They echo from the fields of grain 
And from the grassy meadow. 


I see my olden comrades roam, 
Where shyest flowers are hiding, 

Or cull the lilies from their home, 
By rippling streams abiding. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE ABSENTEE. 


A REVERIE. 


Where the lights and shadows glow, 
And o’er the hills and valleys lie, 
’T is there I long to make my home, 

‘‘ Some sweet day, by and by.’’ 


Where the pines are ever green, 
Amid the mountains rising high ; 
Divinely fine to catch the gleam, 

‘* Some sweet day, by and by.’’ 


The sunsets and afterglow, 
Are not surpassed by mortal eye ; 
So exquisite as I shall know, 

‘* Some sweet day, by and by.”’ 


The flocks grazing on hillsides, 
Lambkins and lowing herds nearby ; 
What a picture for an artist, 

‘* Some sweet day, by and by.’’ 


Moon and stars in their beauty, 
The babbling brook and cascade nigh ; 
All this majesty will be mine, 

‘* Some sweet day, by and by.”’ 


When the years have come and gone, 
Quick to the Granite state I'll hie; 
Where hope and love and joy I’ Il find, 

‘* Some sweet day, by and by.’ 


’ 
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Hail, New England’s rugged shores ! 
Turbulent old ocean’s grandeur vie! 


Lakes, harbors, rivers I'll enjoy, 


** Some sweet day, 


THE LAD 


By Frank H. 


E was only a lad, lying face 
to the frowning sky of yel- 
low, and moaning softly as 
the sudden spasms of pain 
crushed down the barriers of his en- 
durance. endless 


Around him in 


confusion were strewn the countless 
tokens of battle and the very air was 
big with the drifting reek of pow- 
der. 

He was alone for he had fallen on 
the very edge of the fierce maelstrom 
that had sucked into its deadly whirl 
the thousand victims of the lurid day. 
His hand gripped in fervid clasp the 
tattered remnant of the banner of his 
devotion, and perchance had a Union 
soldier passed him by it would have 
been with a muttered execration, for 
the flag was that of the Southern 
Confederacy and his suit was of the 
to which the 
rigors of the war had compelled the 
followers of Lee. 


nondescript makeup 


The coming of night with its star- 
ing stars and ghastly moon had 
robbed him of the hope of day, but 
his thoughts in the intervals of re- 
lief between the griping -agonies of 
his wound ran sweet and soft and 
solemn. 

He had read of soldiers who died 
with the picture of a sweetheart 
pressed to fevered lips, but no face 
of woman was to cheer his last mo- 
ments. To some, he thought, the 
fond memory of a mother might allay 


by and by.’’ 


IN GRAY. 


Meloon, Fr. 


the final pains, but of a mother he 
had The 
woman entered 


no recollection. 
had 
black whose 
régime had ceased with the advent 


of his sixth year. 


only 


who into his 


life was the mammy 


Above, the stars had ceased their 
glitter and a drizzly, cooling rain be- 
gan to fall. 
his heated brow and parched tongue, 


A few drops touched 


only serving to accentuate the fierce 
anguish of the thirst that consumed 
of the itself 
into every cell of his tortured brain. 


and fever that seared 
To. die for one’s country, that, in- 
deed, was a glorious‘thing, and he 
set his teeth handsomely to repress 
the that forced itself 
almost to his lips. 


rising moan 

True, his name would not go down 
on the scrolls of history in blazoned 
letters as of one who had died at the 
head of a charging column, but there 
was in him the consciousness of ser- 
vice well done. His grandsire at Sara- 
toga, his father at Buena Vista, had 
met death on the red-stained couch 
of the universal mother, and the 
honor of the family had been safely 
left to his keeping. 

His was not the nature to crave 
the blatant 
titude. He sustained solidly 
above it by the firm foundation of 
He had 
fought to the bitter end the usurpa- 
tions of the invading power and his 


adulation of the mul- 


was 


cold, reasoning thoughts. 
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native state would never languish in 
the bondage of the North for lack of 
his most loyal support. 

The bonnie blue flag that should 
float over a free South would be, in 
part, his legacy to the generations of 
the future, and whether or not they 
should understand this fact he cared 
not a whit. 

He had not the consolation of reli- 
gion in this last extremity for his 
great soul craved no power to uphold 
beyond its own. Feebly his hand 

the death 
and he started in 
weak amazement at his own lack of 
strength. 


sought to brush 


from 


damp 
his brow 
The red pool at his side 
was thick and clotted but the soil 
was free. He had heard with joyous 
shudder the wild yell of the ragged 
host that fought for hearth and home 
as it advanced to victory, and in his 
elation had risen to heights where 
wounds and pains are not and where 


REASON’S 


By George 





REASON’S REPLY. 


the pangs of this world are mere 
supernumeraries and things forgotten 
of a realm beyond. 

Faint lights began to flicker before 
his eyes, and the trembling dawn 
sprang roseate from the restraining 
arms of the sea. Out of the stillness 
began to shape itself, 
which, though he knew it not, was 
death. 


something 


was hard 
this was soft and kind. 
The former he might meet unflinch- 
ingly, but this touched him to the 
heart. 


Death, he had _ heard, 


and cruel; 


He wept. 

The tender hands pressed his fore- 
head compassionately and his soul 
leaped forth as a star springs into 
space from the confines of its narrow 
orbit. 

The world 
away but the spirit of the patriot, 


glory of this passes 


born somewhere, lives ov to immor- 
tality. 


REPLY. 


HW. Parker 


Oh, would I were back in the heyday of youth, 


When life was so happy, so careless, and free, 


With joy unrestraiued, and in pleasure abounding, 


And naught but the beauty in all things to see. 


Cease now this cavil and querulous moaning, 


Awake in young manhood a purpose in life, 
Seize rich opportunities ‘round thee thick lying, 
And, rising from doubt, go forth to the strife. 


To snatch the Promethean fire from Heaven, 
To wake latent powers that ne'er will increase, 


To see beyond reach the prize of one’s calling 


Is worse than to linger in Lotus land ease. 


Leave self in the background, the world place before thee, 
And do what thou canst where’er there is need ; 

If thou hast true worth, the world will demand it, 
And if thou contribute then rich is thy meed. 























HON. FRANK JONES. 


Frank Jones, born in Barrington, September 15, 1832, died at Portsmouth, 
October 2, 1902. 

The name of Frank Jones, for a third of a century, has been a familiar one in 
the state of New Hampshire, and has been synonymous with pluck, energy, and 
success. The fifth of seven children of Thomas Jones, a thrifty farmer of Barring- 
ton, himself the son of a Welsh immigrant—Capt. Peletiah Jones—he started out 
for himself early in life, leaving home on foot for Portsmouth at seventeen years of 
age, with his clothing in a bundle, and his hopes running high. He entered the 
service of his brother, Hiram, who was then engaged in the tin and stove busi- 
ness, and after three years, during most of which time he was on the road as a 
peddler, became a partner in the business, and a year later, when he was twenty-one 
years of age, his brother disposed of his interest to him on account of ill health, 
and he became sole proprietor, conducting the business with success until 1861, 
when he sold out so as to be able to devote his entire energies to the management 
of a brewery in which he had purchased an interest three years before and which 
had finally come into his possession. 

Putting all his great energies into the work, the business developed with won- 
derful rapidity and became a source of great profit, the plant being rebuilt and 
greatly enlarged from time to time. He also acquired, later, an extensive interest 
in the same line in South Boston, which was managed with similar profit, until, 
finally, some ten years ago or more, his entire brewing property was disposed of to 
an English syndicate, he retaining a large share in the stock and directing the 
management. 

Meanwhile he had acquired large interests in various business enterprises, par- 
ticularly in railroads. He was a moving spirit in the construction of the Ports- 
mouth & Dover road, of which he was president. He also became interested in 
the old Eastern, and finally very largely in the Boston & Maine, with which that 
was consolidated, being for some time president of the latter, and a leader in the 
contest which resulted in the practical absorption of the Concord & Montreal by 
the latter. He was also the proprietor of the famous Rockingham House at Ports- 
mouth, and of the Wentworth at Newcastle, which he built, and had large interests 
in many business enterprises in different parts of the state and country. 
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Mr. Jones was the prime mover in the adoption of the “ valued policy ” law, as 
applied to insurance matters in this state, and was also largely instrumental in the 
organization of home insurance companies, when the foreign companies in resent- 
ment left the state. He was president of the Granite State Company of Ports- 
mouth, from its organization, and largely interested in other companies. 

Mr. Jones was active in politics, as a Democrat, all through his active life. 
He served two years as mayor of Portsmouth, represented the First district in the 
Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth congresses; was subsequently his party’s candidate 
for governor, served as a member of the Democratic National committee, and as a 
delegate from New Hampshire in several national conventions of that party—the 
last in 1896, when, dissatisfied with the action of the majority, he bolted the con- 
vention and soon allied himself with the Republicans, who made him one of their 
own delegates in rgoo. 

Mr. Jones had a large farm at “ Gravelly Ridge,” two or three miles out from 
Portsmouth—one of the largest and best in New England, where he generally 
made his home, and for pastime carried on extensive operations. His racing 
stable and his greenhouses were specially noted. 

Mr. Jones was united in marriage September 15, 1861, with the widow of his 
brother, Hiram Jones, who had died in July of the year previous, leaving a daugh- 
ter, Emma L. Jones, whom he cared for as his own, and who subsequently became 
the wife of the late Col. Charles A. Sinclair. Mrs. Jones, who was originally 
Martha S. Leavitt, daughter of William B. Leavitt of Springfield, Mass., survives. 


CHARLES M. LAMPREY. 


Charles M. Lamprey, born in Hampton, January 29, 1833, died in that town, 
September 27, 1go02. 

He was the son of Hon. Uri and Sarah (Marston) Lamprey. His father was 
a prominent citizen and a leading Democrat. His mother, who is still living, in 
her ninety-second year, is a lineal descendant in the seventh generation from Rev. 
Stephen Bachiler, the founder of Hampton, and a daughter of Jonathan Marston, 
a Revolutionary soldier. 

In early manhood Mr. Lamprey went South, where he was engaged in a pros- 
perous mercantile business, at Milledgeville, Ga., when the Rebellion broke out 
compelling his return home. He then took up the study of the law in the office of 
General Marston of Exeter, and was subsequently admitted to the bar and estab- 
lished himself in practice in Hampton, where he also served many years as a 
police justice. 

In politics Judge Lamprey was a staunch Democrat, and had been his party’s 
nominee for county solicitor and councilor, and a member of its state committee. 
He served Hampton as recruiting officer in the Civil War and on important com- 


mittees, among them that which organized the academy and high school. He was 
president of the day at the town’s 25oth anniversary celebration. He was instru- 
mental in promoting the Exeter & Hampton Street railway and drove its first 
spike. He was also an incorporator and director of the Hampton water-works. 
He took a deep interest in historical matters, in which few men in the state 
were better versed, and was strong in the conviction that Hampton was the Vip- 
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land of Icelandic Sagas, and that the Norse chieftain, Thorwald, is buried at a 
picturesque spot on his estate, a stone marked with three crosses his monument. 
In support of this theory he had written and spoken much. 

While resident in Georgia, he married Miss Catherine Osborne Bachellotte, of 
St. Mary’s, that state, a granddaughter of Dr..Richard Bachellotte, a surgeon in 
the French army who served in our Revolution, who survives him, with a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Richard W. Shea of Malden, Mass., and two sons, Howell M. and Uri. 


HON. EMMONS B. PHILBRICK. 


Emmons B. Philbrick, born in Rye, November 14, 1833, died in that town 


October 16, 1902. 

Mr. Philbrick was a son of Joseph W. and Sarah A. (Brown) Philbrick. He 
was educated in the public schools and Hampton academy, and planned to pursue 
the vocation of a civil engineer, for which he was fitting when the death of a 
brother necessitated his return home to carry on the farm and care for his parents, 


though for ten successive winters he taught school in the vicinity. \cquiring an 


additional farm he became an extensive and very successful farmer, and always 


manifested a deep interest in all matters pertainin 


to agricultural progress. 


In politics he was a firm Republican, but held many public offices in Rye, 
hough a Democratic town, and was a member of the state senate in 1878, 1879, 
and 1880. Shortly before his death he had been appointed a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture in place of the late Hon. John D. Lyman. 

Mr. Philbrick was a trustee of the Piscataqua Savings bank of Portsmouth, 
was the first president of the Rye Beach railroad, and a director in various other 


corporations. He was a prominent Odd Fellow, and an active member of Rye 


In 18s9 he was united in marriage to Miss Vinanna M. Dalton of North 
Hampton, two sons being born to them. Mrs. Philbrick died in 1869. Six years 
thereafter he married Miss Mary C. Seavey of Rye, by whom he had a son and a 


daughter. His wife, a son, and a daughter survive. 


BENJAMIN F. COFRAN. 


f 


Benjamin F. Cofran, a leading citizen of Northfield, died in that town Septem- 
ber 27. He was born on Bean Hill in Northfield, December 7, 1819, being the 
son of James and Ruth (Hersey) Cofran. 

Mr. Cofran was a drover for many years and handled large numbers of cattle. 
His well-known integrity and business ability caused him to be repeatedly chosen 
to serve on the board of selectmen and he represented ‘his town in the state legis- 
lature in 1873 and 1874, serving as chairman of the agricultural committee the 
latter year. He was a justice of the peace many years and in this capacity settled 
a large number of estates and transacted much other legal business. He was a 
trustee of the Iona savings bank of Tilton, and filled many positions of trust. 
In politics he was a Democrat, and an earnest worker in his party cause. 

In 1850 Mr. Cofran was married to Priscilla Clark Chase of Northfield, with 
whom he lived a happy wedded life for more than half a century, her departure 
occurring in June of the present year. 
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CHARLES H. HAM. 


Charles H. Ham, born in Canterbury seventy-one years ago, died at his home 
in Montclair, N. J., October 16. 

He went to Chicago at the age of twenty-five years, where, in 1860, he was 
admitted to the bar. He was for five years-a law partner of Melville W. Fuller, 
now justice of the United States Supreme Court. Subsequently he engaged in 
journalism and was a member of the editorial staff of the Chicago /nfer-Ocean. 

In 1871 President Grant appointed him appraiser of the port of Chicago, which 
office he held until Mr. Cleveland’s accession to the presidency. Later he became 
assistant treasurer of Cook county. He was made president of the board of 
United States general appraisers in 1897. He resigned last June owing to ill 
health. 

JACOB R. DODGE. 


Jacob R. Dodge, born in New Boston, September 28, 1823, died at Woburn, 
Mass., September 30, 1902. 

Mr. Dodge, who had long been known as a statistician and agricultural writer, 
was a special Commissioner for the United States at the Vienna exposition of 1873, 
and also for the study of foreign statistical methods, and for many years compiled 
the statistics of the department of agriculture at Washington, retiring in 1893, to 
devote himself to writing on agricultural topics. He had received the honorary 
degree of A. M. from Dartmouth college. 


CHARLES G. SMITH. 


Charles G. Smith, long a well-known citizen of Haverhill, died in that town, 
September 25, at the age of eighty years. He was a native of Washington, Vt., 
but engaged in hotel keeping in the town of Wentworth in early life, where he was 
engaged about twenty years, removing then to Haverhill, where he was in the 
same business about thirty years. He was an active Democrat. He represented 
Haverhill in the legislature in 1866 and 1867, served many years as a selectman, 


and was a county commissioner six years. 
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The city of Concord is especially fav- 
ored in that its people enjoy the benefit 
of a free lecture course or courses, each 
season, provision being made therefor 
in the Walker 


income amounts to 


Timothy and Abigail 
fund, whose annual 


something like $1,800. This is better 


in some respects than a free public 


library, which most places now enjoy, 
and in any event admirably supplements 


the latter. If some of the wealthy sons 


of New Hampshire abroad, who care to 
do something handsome for their native 


towns, would provide funds for the 


maintenance of free lecture courses 


therein, under 


competent direction, 
they might well rest assured of having 
most effectually accomplished their ob- 
ject. 


That a strong effort will be made in 
the legislature at the coming session to 
amend or materially change the statues 


relating to the sale of intoxicating 


liquors is not to be doubted, in view of 
the declarations in the platforms of the 


two leading political parties, and the 


general trend of public sentiment in re- 


lation to the matter. That the law as 


it stands has proved ineffectual in re- 


straining the improper use of intoxi- 


cants is not to be denied; it is, indeed, 


almost universally admitted. Just what 


shall be done to insure or promote the 
desired result is the question, and to its 
the wisdom and 


solution judgment of 


the incoming legislature is invoked. 
The danger is that there will be no 
agreement upon any specific plan which 
shall result in positive action. There 


will be numerous propositions intro- 
duced, each having tenacious support- 
ers, and a great deal of concession and 
compromise will be necessary in order 


to insure for any particular measure the 


NOTES. 


support of a majority of both branches 
of the legislature. 


It was suggested last month that 
there would, undoubtedly, be an effort 
made, at the coming session of the 


legislature, to secure an appropriation 


toward the construction of the 


pro- 
posed “boulevard,” or state highway, 
up the valley of the Merrimack from 
the state line in Nashua, which project 
received legislative sanction four years 
ago, when an appropriation was ‘made 
survey of the route from Nashua 
That 
the 
strongly demonstrated at 
* Good meeting of the State 
Board of Trade at Nashua, 


for a 


to Manchester. such will, 


un- 


doubtedly, be case was pretty 


the recent 
Roads ”’ 
where some 
two hundred and fifty active business 
men were assembled at the banquet. 
after a trip over the proposed route from 
the present terminus of the Massachu- 
setts state highway in Tyngsboro to that 
city, and where the addresses of several 
notable speakers, all favoring the pro- 
ject, were cheered to the echo. It was 
also made apparent, from the remarks 


of those who had given the subject 


most thought, that, with a view to even- 
handed justice, any measure looking to 
the furtherance of this object must 
come in conjunction with, or be em- 
braced in, a general system of highway 
improvement operative throughout the 
state, and the 


benefiting public at 


large, rather than the people of a 
limited section, however important that 
section may be. 

Among the corporate enterprises 
whose work, designed to meet a_ pub- 
lic demand in the line of better accom- 
carried 


to completion in this state during the 


modations for travel, has been 
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present season, is the Concord & Man- 
chester Electric branch of the Boston & 
Maine railroad, connecting the cities of 
Concord and Manchester, through the 
villages of Pembroke, Suncook, and 
Hooksett. 


lar half hourly service each way be- 


This line, which gives regu- 


tween the two most important cities of 
the state, traversing a pleasant and 
populous intermediate section, marks a 
material advance in the business life of 
central New Hampshire. That the ad- 
vantage which it brings is fully appre- 
ciated is thoroughly evidenced by the 
liberal patronage which the line has 
commanded since its opening some 
three months since. There was fear in 
some quarters that, after the first few 
weeks had passed and the novelty of 
the matter had worn away, the patron- 
age would drop off to such extent as to 
render the enterprise a distinctly un- 
profitable one from a financial point of 
view. Such has not been the case, 
however. Travel over the line con- 
tinues in a most encouraging degree, 
and there is every prospect that this 
branch will prove a valuable asset of 
the corporation of whose vast system it 
forms an integral part. It may properly 
be added that the equipment and ser- 
vice provided on this line are first-class 
in every particular, the cars and all the 
appliances being thoroughly “up to 
date,” and surpassed nowhere in the 
country. 

A convention ‘to revise the constitu- 
tion of the state and submit to the peo- 
ple for their approval such amendments 
to the fundamental law as may be 
deemed advisable, is to assemble at the 


state house on the first Tuesday of De- 


cember, the delegates being chosen by 
the people of the several towns and 


wards at the biennial election the pres- 


ent month. The convention is to con- 
tain many of the ablest men in the 
state, a few notable instances of non- 
partizanship having been developed in 
the selection of delegates, both parties, 
for instance, having united in the nomi- 
nation of such men as Judge Aldrich of 
Littleton, Col. Henry O. Kent of Lan- 
caster, Ex-Chief Justice Blodgett of 
Franklin, John M. Mitchell, Frank S. 
Streeter, James O. Lyford, and Will- 
iam E. Chandler of Concord, and True 
L. Norris of Portsmouth. It is only to 
be regretted that there was not a more 
general obliteration of party lines in this 
matter throughout the state; yet there 
is no probability that any action of a 
partisan nature, or of any partisan bear- 
ing, will be attempted in the convention, 
the impossibility of its ratification being 
manifest. The main object of the con- 
vention, doubtless, will be the submis- 
sion of an amendment providing for a 
reduction in the membership of the 
house of representatives. The subject 
is one which has evoked much discus- 
sion for years. ‘The necessity for re- 
duction is generally conceded, but the 
extent to which it should be carried 
and the plan to be adopted to effect it 
are matters requiring careful consid- 
eration. 


Another direction in which there is 
likely to be something of an effort to 
amend the constitution is in reference 
to the qualification for suffrage, the ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage having indi- 
cated their purpose to ask for the ex- 
cision of the word “male” from that 
clause in the constitution limiting the 
suffrage qualification. This amend- 
ment will come when it is apparent that 
a majority of the women of the state 
desire it. 
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